When  a King  forgot 


Not  only  huge  bake  ovens,  but 
furnaces  for  heat-treating  steel, 
melting  pots,  and  dryers  ^ are 
among  the  many  applications 
of  electric  heat.  Unless  you 
have  been  in  touch  with  de- 
velopments during  the  last 
year,  there  is  probably  some 
job  in  your  plant  that  electric 
heat  can  do  better.  Let  the 
General  Electric  Company  s 
specialists  help  you  as  they 
have  helped  hundreds  of  others 
— to  substantial  economies  and 
improved  production  through 
the  application  of  electric  heat. 


King  Alfred  the  Great,  compelled  to  flee  from 
his  enemies,  took  refuge  in  the  hut  of  a peasant. 
There  he  was  set  to  watch  the  cakes  as  they  baked  on  the 
hot  stones;  but  lost  in  dreams  of  restoring  his  shattered 
kingdom,  he  allowed  the  cakes  to  burn;  and  was  roundly 
scolded  for  his  carelessness. 

Crude  implements  for  baking — those  hot  stones;  and 
even  when  ovens  came  into  use,  almost  equal  care  was 
necessary.  Success  depended  on  close  watching  of  tem- 
perature and  time. 

But  now,  in  this  age  of  precise  methods,  electric  heat — 
dependable  and  automatically  controlled — has  made 
baking  an  exact  science.  The  largest  modern  bakeries  are 
installing  electrically  heated  ovens,  and  housewives  are 
finding  electric  ranges  a boon  to  their  daily  work.  In  every 
industrial  plant  and  in  every  home,  there  are  opportunities 
to  use  electric  heat,  with  a financial  saving  and  to  the 
betterment  of  the  product. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC. 
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Why  not  buy  a home  in 

Oberlin  ? 

I have  them  listed  from 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 
anyone  interested 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  i8i  AUTO  SERVICE 

"On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  IVEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
nght  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  AtUntion 

RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 
Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

OBERLIN 

COLLEGE 

's; 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

President 


SUMMER  SESSION 
(June  21  - August  IS) 

S.  F.  MacLbnnan,  Director 

Courses  in  General  Botany,  Dendrology,  Greek  Life  and 
Thought,  the  Augustan  Age,  Introduction  to  Economics,  Current 
Economic  Problems;  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School,  Phy- 
chology  of  High  School  Subjects,  School  Administration,  English 
Composition,  English  Literature,  Chaucer,  Victorian  Poetry, 
Shakespearian  Tragedy,  Modern  Drama,  Contemporary  Poets  and 
Essayists,  Fine  Arts— modern  and  ancient.  Intermediate  French, 
Contemporary  French  Literature,  Field  Geology,  History  of  the 
United  States,  1828-98,  England  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
Recent  European  History,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Outline  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  Science  and  Development  of  Religion,  Political 
Science  — American  Government,  Political  Theories,  Introductory 
Psychology,  Educational  Psychology,  Tests  and  Measurements,  In- 
troductory Sociology,  Social  Problems. 

Fees:  $3-84  per  registration  hour;  Board  and  room  (for  women) 
at  Talcott  LIale.  Board  and  room,  $9.50;  board,  $6.30. 

JJ'ork  in  Music  Under  the  Following  Teachers 
Professors:  Andrews,  Lehmann,  Lindquist,  Mrs.  Bennett,  Johnson, 
Mayhew,  Moyer,  Skjernc,  Morrison,  Lillich,  Holden. 
Instructors:  Mrs.  R.  S.  Morrison,  Mr.  A.  R.  Croley 

For  rates  in  .Music,  write  to  Dikectou  Fuank  Shaw,  Oonsorvatory  of  IMiisic. 
Send  for  fall  catalogue  to  S.  F.  MacLennan,  Director,  ISI  Forest  Street. 

COMF  YOUKSELF  AND  RKTNO  YOUR  FRIENDS 
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Plans  for  The  Mock  Republican  Convention  are  getting 
under  way,  and  the  next  six  weeks  will  see  much  political 
activity  on  the  Oberlin  campus.  Probably 
S.TU DENTS  no  local  event  gets  more  complete  and 

LEARN  detailed  attention  from  the  whole  student 

PRACTICAL  body  than  this  quadrennial  convention. 
POLITICS  It  may  not  be  in  theory  the  equivalent  to 
a course  in  politics  but  to  the  average 
participant  it  probably  is  more  practical.  If  it  gives  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  actual  workings  of  a 
political  convention  and  arouses  w'ithin  him  some  desire 
to  bear  his  share  of  political  responsibility  in  after  life 
it  will  not  have  been  fruitless.  There  is  no  doubt  it  gives 
all  a good  time. 

Oberlin  claims  to  be  the  first  college  to  have  held  such 
conventions,  its  original  one  occurring  in  1864.  Of  the  15 
conventions  held  the  delegates  have  eight  times  nomi- 
nated the  men  later  selected  by  the  Republican  party  to 
stand  for  the  presidency.  Five  of  these  have  been  elected 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Warren  G.  Harding  and  William  H.  Taft  are  two  of  the 
notable  men  who  have  presided  as  chairman  over  these 
mock  conventions. 

Already  several  favorite  son  booms  are  under  way, 
banners  are  appearing,  and  parades  held.  A live,  intelli- 
gent interest  is  being  showm. 

Another  campus  affair  that  arouses  great  enthusiasm 
is  the  Yale-Princeton  basketball  game.  It  is  a strictly 
girls’  affair,  but  to  them  it  is  all 
MORAL  VALUES  important.  Teams  are  so  chosen 
FROM  PHYSICAL  that  they  are  quite  evenly  divided 

EVENT  in  skill.  Every  girl  is  supposed  to 

a rooter  for  one  team  or  the  other. 
Colors  are  worn,  dormitories  decorated,  different  houses 
frequently  appear  in  costume,  put  on  stunts  preliminary 
to  the  game,  yell,  sing,  and  have  a noisy,  good  time. 

There  may  be  psychologists,  neurologists,  and  prudes 
who  disapprove  the  affair,  but  the  general  concensus  of 
opinion  is  that  it  is  most  valuable  to  the  girl-life  of  the 
campus.  Possibly  no  one  thing  makes  more  solidarity 
among  the  w'omen  of  Oberlin.  Subordination  of  self  for 
the  whole,  cooperation,  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  are  some  of 
the  by-products.  And  as  in  industry  the  by-products  some- 
times become  more  important  than  the  main  product, 

“With  Theodore  Burton,  Charles  Gilkey,  William  E 
Sweet,  Bertrand  Russell,  Paul  Shorey,  S.  Angus,  Joel  Hay- 
den, Edw’ard  T.  Devine,  Herbert  S. 
Jennings,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  J.  Wallace 
BACKWARD,  Petty,  Maude  Royden,  Harry  F.  Ward, 
AN  EDITORIAL  Rabbi  Barnett  Brickner,  Lewis  Browne, 
Russell  Stafford,  Robert  E.  Lewis,  and 
Will  Durant,  who  have  already  ad- 
dressed Oberlin  audiences  during  this 
school  year,  together  with  A,  H.  Compton,  Will  Rogers 
and  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  who  are  scheduled  to  speak 
before  the  year  is  over,  Oberlin  can  weli  be  proud  of  the 
opportunities  she  receives  in  a school  year  of  getting 
acquainted  with  nationally  known  leaders  and  speakers. 

In  the  field  of  music  there  have  been  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Edmund  Hor- 
ace Fellowes,  John  Charles  Thomas,  Maurice  Marechal 
Myra  Hess,  Lambert  Murphy,  Mina  Hager,  Frederick 


LOOKING 


FROM  THE 
REVIEW 


Baer,  Benna  Moiseiwitch,  and  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  which 
have  already  appeared  and  we  shall  soon  be  privileged  to 
hear  Sigrid  Onegin  and  the  Cleveland  orchestra  again. 

“All  of  these,  and  many  others  who  have  come  especially 
to  speak  before  various  departments,  as  well  as  many  of 
our  own  faculty  who  are  widely  known,  have  given  the 
Oberlin  students  an  opportunity  that  the  average  person 
in  the  work-a-day  world  never  receives. 

" No  earnest  student  in  the  College  can  ignore  the  cul- 
tural value  of  the  contributions  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  likewise  no  ‘Con’  student  can  be  Indifferent 
to  the  exceptional  opportunities  the  College  presents.  In- 
deed the  combination  is  rare  for  an  educational  community 
of  this  size  and  the  efforts  in  this  respect  of  our  directors 
and  administrators  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Per- 
haps when  we  undergraduates  become  alumni  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  than  now  what  treasures  we  are  con- 
stantly being  offered.” 

An  Oberlin  alumnus  living  in  New  York  City  said  not 
long  since  that  he  was  sending  his  son  to  a certain  east- 
ern college  because  it  would  mean  that 
DO  YOU  as  an  alumnus  of  that  Institution  his  son 

KNOW  OF  would  have  many  more  valuable  contacts 

A VACANT  in  the  big  city  than  did  an  Oberlin  alum- 
POSITION  ? nus.  His  statement  as  to  contacts  is  prob- 
ably true.  As  to  whether  that  should  be 
the  purpose  of  a college  education  some  will  question. 

It,  however,  gives  rise  to  a point  that  Oberlin  alumni 
might  ponder,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
solidarity  among  our  alumni  that  some  other  institutions 
have.  Do  we  look  after  the  young  graduate  and  help 
him  or  her  locate  a good  position?  Do  we  welcome  new 
alumni  into  our  community,  and  put  ourselves  out  if 
need  be  to  help  them  make  adjustments  to  their  new 
environment? 

The  college,  through  its  Bureau  of  Appointments,  helps 
the  senior  and  recent  alumni  secure  positions.  Older 
alumni  seeking  employees  might  cooperate  much  more 
than  they  do  with  this  bureau.  The  Bureau  has  been 
building  up,  over  a period  of  years,  data  concerning  the 
graduates,  so  that  it  is  in  a position  to  recommend  the 
experienced  as  well  as  beginners  in  most  any  vocation. 

Why  isn’t  this  one  way  of  showing  loyalty  to  our 
Alma  Mater  and  to  our  fellow  alumni?  Why,  other 
things  being  equal,  should  not  one  give  preference  to  a 
graduate  of  his  own  college? 

We  are  just  approaching  the  month  when  nearly  300 
young  people  will  be  going  out  from  Oberlin  to  seek  their 
fortuims.  Many  are  going  on  into  graduate  work,  some 
have  their  positions  in  view,  but  the  larger  number  are 
looking  tor  openings.  Have  you  one  to  offer?  It  so, 
write  to  Miss  Ivanore  Barnes,  Bureau  of  Appointments, 
about  it. 

For  some  months  now  the  Alumni  Office  has  been 
furnishing  the  officers  of  local  chapters  the  names  of 
new-comers  into  their  midst.  In 
A WELCOME  some  communities  these  new-com- 

TO  YOUR  ers  have  been  promptly  and  hearti- 

FELLOW  ALUMNI  ly  welcomed  and  real  service  ren- 
dered them.  Probably  much  more 
could  be  done  than  we  are  doing  to  share  our  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  with  our  fellow  alumni. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


THIS  EARNEST  PERIOD 


There  is  an  amusing  sentence  in  one  of  the  recent 
novels  of  that  always  amusing  lady,  Rose  Macaulay,  that 
has  set  me  off  in  my  random  reflections  for  this  month. 
The  novel  is  Crewe  Train,  certainly  one  of  the  most  di- 
verting stories  of  the  last  season  or  two,  and  the  sentence 
which,  after  all  is  not  a sentence,  is  this:  “The  idle,  mid- 
dle-aged lady  w'ho  had.  Instead  of  high  spirits,  that  kind 
of  bland,  twinkling,  urbane  detachment  only  to  be  found 
in  bachelors  and  spinsters  who  are  at  once  well-bred, 
worldly,  and  past  middle  life,  for  they  grew'  up  in  a more 
civilized  and  wmrldly  age  than  this  earnest  period,”  The 
sentence  amuses  me  because  it  is  such  a pleasant  turning 
of  the  tables  upon  those  trying  persons,  generaliy  under 
thirty,  who  keep  assuring  us  that  we  are  only  now  en- 
tering the  Promised  Land  of  gayety  and  irresponsibility 
and  freedom,  after  spending  more  than  forty  footsore  and 
dusty  years  in  the  w'ilderness  of  repression,  which,  oddly 
enough.  Holy  Scripture  calls  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  “ The 
winter  is  past,”  so  these  emancipated  Israelites  exult, 
“ the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land,” 

But  as  I read  and  listen  all  day  long  and  every  day 
to  projects  for  the  reform  of  this  and  the  amelioration  of 
that,  when  I am  informed  with  unrelenting  persistence 
that  we  must  all  be  up  and  doing  or  the  world  will  go  to 
smash  about  us,  I think  of  Miss  Macaulay’s  lady  who 
grew  up  in  “a  more  civilized  and  wmrldly  age”  than  this 
earnest  one,  and  I wonder  whether  we  have  diagnosed 
the  present  era  correctly,  I read,  tor  instance,  that  a 
group  of  young  men  and  women,  calling  themselves 
“ Damned  Souls,”  has  been  formed  at  an  eastern  college, 
once  a “ school  of  the  prophets,”  and  that  the  object  of 
this  synagogue  of  Satan  is  “ to  prove  the  necessity  of 
atheism  and  to  abolish  a belief  in  God.”  Now  I do  not 
remember  that  any  of  my  coevals  formed  societies  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  atheism,  nor  of  theism,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  We  were  too  busy  ramping  through  the 
Aeneid  or  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Heine,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  diverting  ourselves  in  our  clumsy  and  ante- 
diluvian fashion.  We  may  have  been  wrong.  No  doubt 
we  were.  I am  only  contending  that  as  compared  with 
the  flaming  youth  of  this  earnest  period,  it  was  we  who 
were  gay  and  worldly,  and  not  they.  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  members  of  this  solemn  Sanhedrin  were  not 
expelled,  though  their  increase  “will  be  discouraged.” 
Evidently  the  faculty  of  this  ancient  foundation  for  the 
training  of  the  clergy  do  not  wholly  share  my  views  as 
to  the  unhappy  effect  of  too  much  earnestness  upon  the 
undergraduate  mind.  And  the  writer  of  the  article  from 
which  1 draw  my  information  unconsciously  points  the 
moral  quite  clearly:  “The  younger  generation,”  he  says, 

“ is  not  devoting  its  entire  attention  to  athletics  or  flap- 
perism,  even  in  college  halls.” 

They  do  these  things  better  in  Europe.  I am  informed 
that  at  Cambridge,  a society  has  recently  been  founded 
called  The  Hippolytus  Club,  “to  reassert  the  supremacy 
of  the  male.”  This  sounds  earnest  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, but  in  the  prospectus  that  follows  there  is  a note 
of  irony  that  I am  sure  would  sound  discordant  in  the 
ears  of  the  Damned  Souls:  “Convinced  that  the  feminine 


influence  is  eating  like  a cancer  into  modern  civilization, 
the  Hippolytus  Club  will  blaze  the  trail  toward  an  era  of 
uncompromising  masculinity.  It  will  shatter  the  domin- 
ion of  Eve  and  restore  the  initiative  of  Adam.” 

The  Church  also,  I suppose,  in  my  day,  must  have  worn 
its  religion  much  too  lightly  and  have  interpreted  its  func- 
tion far  too  narrowly.  Certainly  I never  remember  read- 
ing that  a “synod”  of  a not  unimportant  religious  body 
had  adopted  an  “encyclical”  to  the  effect  that  the  Church 
must  be  “ a church  of  the  masses,  of  the  uncultured  rab- 
ble.” The  “encyclical”  extended  greetings  also,  “ to  the 
criminals  of  America  and  the  ex-convicts  . . . the  so-called 
(italics  mine)  murderers,  thieves,  gunmen,  crooks,  har- 
lots, and  other  men  and  women  of  the  underworld.  We 
beg  you,  the  so-called  underworld,  to  forgive  us.”  Miss 
Macaulay’s  poor  belated,  worldly  lady  could  hardly  he 
expected  to  make  much  of  a document  like  this. 

I read  every  Monday  the  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
devoted  to  the  more  striking  sermons  of  the  previous  day. 
Many  subjects  are  evidently  discussed  in  the  pulpits  of 
New  York  that  in  the  days  of  my  ignorance — if  I was 
ever  more  ignorant  than  I am  now — would  have  struck 
me  as  curious  and  unseemly,  but  one  subject  is  sure  to 
recur,  Sunday  after  Sunday.  Most  of  the  New  York  clergy 
— at  least  such  as  the  reporters  go  to  hear — find  it  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  youth  of  “this  earnest  period”  against 
the  charge  of  flippancy.  This  pleases  me,  for  I,  in  my 
foolish  heart,  had  thought  them  rather  flighty.  If  their 
pastors  and  masters,  however,  are  so  prompt  to  defend 
them,  it  is  no  doubt  because  they  see  through  the  gay 
and  glistening  surface  to  the  still  depths  beneath. 

But  I need  not  multiply  instances.  All  my  readers  who 
are  over  fifty — can  there  be  any? — will  he  able  to  supply 
an  abundance  of  their  own.  The  shrill  and  eager  Chil- 
dren’s Crusade  against  parental  tyranny,  the  fierce  de- 
termination of  the  adolescent  to  keep  his  personality  in- 
violate, the  increasing  protest  of  the  younger  literary  set 
against  outworn  standards  in  art  and  ethics  and  against 
outworn  conceptions  of  religion — do  not  these  all  illus- 
trate the  earnestness  of  the  period  that  our  older  eyes 
have  been  spared  to  behold?  These  youngeyed  cherubim, 
so  tar  from  being  dilettanti,  are  as  earnest  as  Luther,  but 
not  so  jolly. 

Matthew  Arnold  once  wrote  a poem  called,  amusingly 
enough,  “ Bacchanalia,  or  The  New  Age,”  in  which  the 
following  lines  occur: 

“ Thundering  and  bursting 
In  torrents,  in  waves — 

Carrolling  and  shouting 
Over  tombs,  amid  graves — 

See!  on  the  cumber’d  plain 
Clearing  a stage, 

Scatteri)ig  the  past  about. 

Comes  the  new  age! 

Poor  Arnold!  He  foresaw  clearly  enough  the  coming 
of  liis  new  Bncchanaliaiis,  but  he  could  not  foresee  how 
sadly  they  wotild  take  their  pleasures. 
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JESSE  FEIRING  WILLIAMS 

By  Whitelaw  Reid  Morrison,  ’10 


Most  everyone  of  the  college  generation  11)05-09  re- 
members Jesse  Williams.  His  varied  interests  as  weil  as 
the  necessity  for  working  his  way  through  coilege  led  him 
into  a great  many  activities,  and  it  was  not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  Oberlin  before  he  became  a well-known  figure 
on  the  campus.  Jesse’s  home  was  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  and 
he  came  to  coliege  with  only  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
He  brought  with  him,  however,  something  much  more 
valuable  than  money,  and  that  was  a rich  heritage  of  a 
family  of  pioneers  extending  back  to  early  colonial  days. 
The  ruggedness,  industry,  fearless- 
ness, wholesomeness  of  character, 
and  spirit  of  adventure,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country,  Jesse  possessed  to  an  un- 
usual degree.  Herein  lies  the  secret 
of  not  only  his  marked  success  as  an 
undergraduate  but  also  of  his  un- 
usual career  as  a teacher  and  writer. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  our 
college  mates.  Jesse  is  remembered 
primarily  because  of  his  extra-class- 
room activities  and  achievements. 

Perhaps,  it  was  washing  dishes,  wait- 
ing table,  mowing  lawms,  or  taking 
care  of  furnaces;  he  did  work  of  this 
kind  throughout  his  college  career. 

It  may  be  the  famous  song  " Lamb, 
lamb,  lamb,”  which  he  used  to  sing 
with  gusto  that  recalls  him  to  mind. 

Jesse  was  a “ good  fellow.”  He  was 
a member  of  the  German  Dramatic 
Club  and  distinguished  himself  in  a 
number  of  productions.  His  most 

distinctive  accomplishment  in  dramatics  was  playing 
“ Shylock  ” in  “ The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  After  this 
production  he  was  advised  seriously  by  some  of  his 
friends  to  take  up  a career  on  the  stage.  He  taught  dra- 
matics for  a while  before  leaving  Oberlin.  Class  activ- 
ities took  a good  deal  of  his  time,  and  he  was  honored 
by  being  chosen  class-day  orator.  Throughout  his  stay  in 
Oberlin  Jesse  was  actively  engaged  in  physical  education 
activities.  He  won  his  letter  in  football;  he  played  in  the 
backfield  and  was  a member  of  the  team  for  three  years. 
He  also  played  on  the  varsity  baseball  team  tor  one  year. 
While  still  in  college  Jesse  graduated  from  the  Chautau- 
qua Summer  School  of  Physical  Education.  Later,  he 
was  appointed  Director  of  Athletics  and  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education  in  Oberlin  Academy. 

Jesse’s  most  popular  and  in  some  ways  his  greatest 
triumph  as  an  undergraduate  was  winning  first  place  in 
the  Northern  Oratorical  League  contest  in  1907.  It  was 
held  at  Iowa  City,  and  the  states  represented  included 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Iliinois. 
As  the  last  state  mentioned  had  two  representatives  there 
were  seven  contestants.  Although  ranking  high  on  sev- 
eral occasions  Oberlin  had  never  won  the  contest  but  once 
before.  The  subject  of  Jesse’s  oration  was  ” The  Evolu- 
tion of  Conscience.”  His  friends  knew  he  had  a good 
oration,  and  they  had  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a speaker. 
Naturally,  when  the  news  came  that  he  had  won  there 


was  much  rejoicing,  and  it  was  entirely  fitting  that  there 
should  be.  It  was  an  outstanding  achievement,  not  only 
ior  him  personaliy,  but  also  for  the  college.  Well  did  he 
deserve  the  banquets,  parades,  and  other  honors  that  were 
bestowed  upon  him. 

Jesse  had  a rich  college  experience.  He  got  a great 
deal  out  of  it  because  he  put  a great  deal  into  it.  His 
contributions  were  distinctive. 

One  other  very  important  thing  should  be  included  in 
the  discussion  of  Jesse’s  college  days.  In  true  Oberlin 
fashion  he  became  engaged  to  an 

Oberlin  girl.  Miss  Gertrude  Finney, 

a graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  1910.  They  were  married 
in  1912. 

While  in  Oberlin  Jesse  became 
vitally  interested  in  health  and  phys- 
ical education  through  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard,  and  decided, 
upon  graduation,  to  prepare  himself 
further  for  teaching  in  that  field.  To 
that  end,  he  went  to  New  York  City 
and  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in 
Columbia  University.  He  graduated 
in  1915.  His  active  teaching  career 
really  began  while  still  a student  in 
medical  school.  In  1911  he  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers  College.  Two 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  assistant  Professor.  These 
were  indeed  busy  years,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  studying  medicine  and  teach- 
ing at  Columbia,  he  taught  at  various 
times  in  a number  of  settlement  houses,  boys’  clubs,  and 
other  organizations  of  this  kind.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
Oberlin  men  who  taught  physical  education  at  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Jesse 
taught  there  for  four  years. 

In  1916  Dr.  Williams  resigned  his  position  in  Teach- 
ers College  to  accept  a call  to  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati as  professor  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Phys- 
ical Education.  He  stayed  there  two  years,  and  then  en- 
tered the  army,  serving  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Fort 
McHenry,  and  Camp  Upton.  In  the  spring  of  1919  he 
received  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Recreation  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  fall 
of  that  same  year  saw  him  back  in  Teachers  College, 
where  he  has  remained  up  to  the  present  time.  He  is 
now  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  head  of  that 
department. 

Since  his  graduation  from  medical  school.  Dr.  Williams 
has  confined  his  work  largely  to  teaching  and  writing. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Teachers’  College  has  kept  apace  with  the  remark- 
able growth  of  that  institution  during  the  last  few  years 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  without  question  the  lead- 
ing school  of  physical  education  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Williams  is  a prolific  writer.  Thirty  or  more  important 
articles  have  appeared  in  various  magazines  during  the 
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last  few  years.  His  list  of  textbooks  include  the  follow- 
ing: A Laboratory  Manual  in  Applied  Physiology,  in 

1915;  Healthful  Schools  (joint  authorship),  in  1916; 
Healthful  Living,  in  1919,  second  edition,  1927;  The  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  of  Physical  Education,  in 
1922;  Personal  Hygiene  Applied,  in  1922,  second  edition, 
1925;  Textbook  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  1923,  sec- 
ond edition,  1926;  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  in  1927;  and 
Principles  of  Physical  Education,  in  1927. 

Along  with  his  teaching  and  writing  Dr.  Williams  has 
been  very  busy  in  allied  activities;  serving  as  an  offlcer 
or  a member  of  some  important  committee  in  various 
organizations  and  associations;  lecturing  on  health  and 
physical  education;  doing  institute  work;  and  making 
surveys.  He  has  assisted  in  a number  of  studies  of  school 
conditions,  notably  Baltimore  (Md.),  Stanford  (Conn.), 
Providence  (R.  I.),  and  Lynn  (Mass.).  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Educational  Survey  Commission  appointed 
to  study  the  education  in  the  schools  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  He  is  president  of  the  Society  of  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  Colleges. 

Through  his  teaching  and  writing  Dr.  Williams  is 
yielding  a tremendous  influence  in  the  fleld  of  physical 
education.  He  is  pre-eminent  in  his  profession.  His 
books  are  popular  and  widely  used. 

The  same  enthusiasm,  industry,  and  courage  which 
characterized  his  work  as  a student  are  recognized  in  his 
teaching  and  writing.  But  in  addition  there  is  plainly 
noticeable  an  idealism  and  stimulating  philosophy  of  life. 
He  has  high  standards  and  ideals  for  this  profession  and 
on  this  point  he  allows  no  compromise.  In  a brave  and 


courageous  fashion  he  has  attacked  the  “Systems”  of 
Physical  Education  which  have  been  imported  into  this 
country  and  insisted  that  there  be  developed  a program 
consistent  with  the  conditions  found  here.  In  similar 
fashion  he  has  strenuously  contended  that  physical  edu- 
cators discard  the  obsolete  educational  guides  which  they 
have  followed  so  long  and  work  out  a program  based  on 
the  latest  and  best  scientific,  social,  and  educational 
thought  of  our  day.  Marked  progress  in  establishing 
physical  education  as  an  educational  agent  has  been  made 
under  his  influence.  A new  age  is  demanding  a new  school 
in  this  field,  and  Dr.  Williams,  more  than  anyone  else, 
seems  to  be  rising  as  the  new  leader. 

Nestled  in  the  hills  not  far  from  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
is  a beautiful  and  quiet  spot,  the  home  of  an  early 
settler  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  on  the  side  of 
a mountain  and  overlooks  the  valley  and  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance. Although  it  is  but  a short  distance  from  the  high- 
way it  is  quite  secluded  because  of  the  woods  which  sur- 
round it  on  all  sides.  A little  stream  running  down  the 
mountain  adds  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place.  Here 
in  this  attractive  location  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  by  re- 
modeling the  old  house  and  making  extensive  additions, 
have  built  a spacious  and  beautiful  home.  Its  charm  is 
enhanced  by  rock  gardens,  and  an  outdoor  swimming 
pool.  The  name  is  only  one  of  the  many  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  this  country  home.  It  is  called  Gra  Mar,  after 
the  two  children  in  the  family,  Margaret  and  Grace.  Here 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  spend  their  summers  and  come  as 
often  during  the  winter  as  their  busy  lives  will  permit. 


MARY  KELLOGG— An  Idyl  of  Old  Oberlin 

By  Professor  Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford 


In  Six  I’.tRTS.  Part  I\’.  The  I*alm  and  the  I’ine 
Nothing  in  the  story  of  Oberlin  is  more  amazing  than 
the  rapidity  of  its  evolution.  When  James  and  Henry  Fair- 
child  entered  the  Elyria  preparatory  school  in  1832,  the  site 
of  Oberlin  College  was  an  unbroken  forest,  and  its  swampy 
fastnesses  made  a sanctuary  for  deer  and  bear.  When 
they  joined  the  first  freshman  class  in  1834,  the  pioneer 
log  cabin  of  Peter  Pease  was  less  than  two  years  old,  and 
one  frame  building,  Oberlin  Hall,  of  very  moderate  size, 
“ embraced  boarding  hall,  chapel,  meeting  house,  school 
rooms,  college  office,  professors’  quarters,  and  private 
rooms  for  about  forty  students.”  But  when  these  same 
Fairchild  brothers  were  graduated,  the  college  was  toler- 
ably equipped,  as  equipment  went  for  colleges  in  the  ’30’s. 

In  1838  the  material  resources  included  Ladies’  Hall, 
a comfortable  and  roomy  building  of  good  New  England 
type;  Carpenter’s  Shop,  whose  name  indicates  its  original 
purpose,  though  it  was  speedily  transformed  into  lecture 
rooms  and  dormitory  accommodations;  the  Big  Tent,  seat- 
ing 3,000,  and  used  for  Commencement  and  other  large 
gatherings;  Slab  Hall,  an  emergency  building,  indispen- 
sable for  a few  years,  but  fitted  to  live  only  in  history; 
Walton  Hall,  a men’s  dormitory;  Colonial  Hall;  two  “spa- 
cious and  comely  brick  dwelling  houses,”  the  Mahan- 
Morgan  House,  and  the  Finney  House;  Tappan  Hall,  then 
thought  to  be  the  last  word  in  “ comfort  and  convenience 
in  a college  dormitory,”  and  finally,  in  the  year  of  the 
Fairchild  graduation.  Dr.  Dascomb’s  Laboratory,  a build- 


ing with  a soul,  if  that  quality  be  indicated  by  a life  after 
physical  death. 

Such  was  the  Oberlin  in  which  James  and  Henry 
Fairchild  studied  theology  under  Mahan,  Finney,  Mor- 
gan and  Cowles.  And  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
beams  and  clapboards  and  bricks  and  mortar  were  mar- 
shalled so  quickly  because  of  the  throngs  of  eager,  able 
youth.  For  Oberlin  building  has  never  been  done  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  needed,  but  always  under  the  pres- 
sure of  actual  need. 

A LETTER  FROM  TENNESSEE 

Back  from  his  hurried  trip  to  Cincinnati,  our  young 
divinity  student  returned  to  Tappan  Hall.  The  time  was 
July,  1839.  Friends  shook  their  heads  and  pressed  his 
hand  in  sympathy  when  they  learned  that  Mary  Kellogg 
had  actually  started  for  the  far  South,  the  land  of  dark- 
est slavery  and  of  lawless  upholding  of  unrighteous  law. 
They  did  not  hide  from  him  the  conviction  that  she  would 
never  return.  James  strengthened  his  courage  with  his 
faith  in  God,  plunged  into  his  work,  and  watched  and 
waited  for  a letter. 

After  weary  weeks  one  reached  him  from  Paris,  in  the 
western  jiart  of  Tennessee.  It  had  been  eleven  days  on 
the  road,  'i’he  travelers  report  a pleasant  journey.  They 
do  not  stop  at  public  houses,  but  use  their  own  tent,  from 
choice;  the  evenings  about  the  camp  fire,  and  the  noon- 
tide rest  in  the  deep  forest,  are  delightful,  q'hey  find 
“ jilenty  of  good  fruit — apples,  peaches,  and  a right  smart 
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chance  at  melons/'  such  melons  as  Mary  never  saw  before. 
They  have  crossed  both  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumber- 
land rivers.  In  Kentucky  they  did  not  visit  Mammoth 
Cave,  but  entered  one  which  had  been  explored  tour  miles 
without  finding  the  end.  Here  “the  boys”  elected  some 
explorations  on  their  own  account,  and  they  were  lost 
long  enough  to  give  their  elders  a serious  fright;  if  ever 
the  affairs  of  Mary  Kellogg  seem  unrelated  to  our  gen- 
eration, “the  boys”  may  be  trusted  to  furnish  that  touch 
of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  It  is  not 
strange  that  she  finds  letter-writing  hard,  for  they  are 
always  joggling  or  resting  from  joggles,  and  she  reads 
nothing  except  her  Bible.  But  she  is  keeping  np  with 
the  chapters  which  he  and  she  agreed  to  read  on  the  same 
day,  and  I think  that  they  did  that  through  the  whole  of 
their  separation. 

COMMENCEMENT  IS  COMING 
His  next  letter  is  written  on  the  eve  of  examinations. 

■“  I must  submit  to  a twelve  hours’  examination  myself, 
and  what  is  worse,  must  conduct  the  examination  of  four 
classes  which  I have  taught  during  the  summer — two 
hours  each.”  The  class  in  Hebrew  seem  powerless  to  dis- 
turb the  Fairchild  equanimity,  but  he  regards  w'ith  some 
dread  the  possibilities  which  lurk  in  the  “oral”  in  mathe- 
matics, both  for  the  class  and  tor  their  inexperienced 
teacher.  Later  in  the  same  letter  he  reports  that  things 
went  fairly  well.  It  was  Mary’s  old  class,  now  in  their 
Sophomore  year,  and  of  them  we  shall  hear  from  time  to 
time.  “ Miss  Hosford  stumbled  a little.  . . . Mr.  Fisher 
a little.”  Did  they  both  “stumble  a little”  just  for  sym- 
pathy and  good  fellowship,  I wonder.  At  any  rate,  in 
due  time  the  two  decided  to  solve  the  Problem  of  Life 
together,  and  there  is  no  record  to  show  that  they  stum- 
bled ever  so  little  on  the  Long  Path. 

Commencement  is  at  hand,  the  Tent  is  spread.  On  the 
Sabbath  there  was  a communion  service  in  the  Tent  for 
fifteen  hundred  people.  Professor  Finney  preached  " a 
powerful  and  eloquent  sermon.”  The  commencement  ad- 
dress was  given  by  a Mr.  Blanchard,  who  is  evidently  a 
speaker  of  wide  repute.  The  topic  was  “ a perfect  state 
of  human  society,”  and  how  attained.  The  forenoon  was 
given  to  the  graduates,  " the  two  Cochrans  took  the  palm, 
William  Cochran’s  was  not  behind  Mr.  Blanchard’s.” 

Just  then  Oberlin  was  experiencing  special  proof  that 
the  perfect  state  of  human  society  had  not  yet  been  at- 
tained. The  Kev.  James  A.  Thome,  a Christian  gentle- 
man of  the  finest  southern  type,  had  no  part  in  the  clos- 
ing functions  of  that  college  year. 

“ Professor  Thome  left  us  today  for  some  more  favored 
land,  perhaps  never  to  return.  While  he  was  in  Kentucky 
last  winter  he  assisted  a poor  woman,  a slave  who  was 
to  be  sold  down  the  river,  to  escape  across  the  Ohio. 
After  his  return  to  Oberlin  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  some 
friends,  one  of  whom  wrote  to  a friend  in  Boston,  who 
published  it  in  the  Youth’s  Cabinet.” 

Ill-a<ivised  publicity  was  even  more  dangerous  then 
than  now.  'Phe  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  news  aroused 
a storm  of  wrath  and  threats  in  Kentucky;  he  bad  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  imprisonment  tor  twenty  years. 
After  consulting  several  lawyers  he  had  deemed  it  the 
better  part  of  valor  to  disappear  tor  a sea.son,  especially 
as  his  father,  a slaveholder  in  Kentucky,  urgently  advised 
this  course. 


q'HB  END  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

During  the  last  week  of  October  another  letter  came 
from  Mary,  the  eagerly-awaited  letter  which  reported  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Kellogg  family  at  Minden,  in  western 
Louisiana.  The  journey  ended  on  September  12,  six 
weeks  and  two  days  from  Cincinnati.  'I'he  pleasant  trip 
through  the  settled  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had 
been  followed  by  hardships  and  dangers,  though  Mary 
makes  no  capital  of  these,  recounting  those  she  thinks 
worth  mention  without  a trace  of  self-pity  or  self-praise. 

“ Through  the  Mississippi  swamp  we  had  rather  hard 
tare.  It  rained  about  the  time  we  were  crossing,  which 
rendered  a part  of  the  road  very  bad.  One  afternoon  it 
was  so  exceedingly  muddy  that  we  all  preferred  to  walk. 

I walked  seven  miles  at  least  and  most  of  the  way  bare- 
foot too.  I had  no  shoes  that  I could  get  at  without  great 
inconvenience  except  slippers,  which  troubled  me  so  much 
in  the  mud  that  I preferred  to  take  them  off — suffered 
no  inconvenience  at  all  except  exceeding  soreness  of  my 
feet  for  several  days.  The  state  of  Arkansas  is  very  new, 
roads  scarcely  passable,  and  many  so  little  traveled  there 
would  be  scarcely  a track  to  direct  our  course.  We  very 
often  lost  our  road  and  first  we  knew  we  would  find  our- 
selves in  the  broad  forest.  We  have  traveled  very  many 
miles  through  the  trackless  forest,  where  no  one  probably 
ever  was  before.  We  have  escaped  a (/rent  many  acci- 
dents. Lucy  at  one  time  came  very  near  being  killed. 
On  the  night  of  the  same  day  a tree  fell  within  three  feet 
of  our  tent,  on  a perfectl.v  calm  night.  The  horses  have  fre- 
quently escaped  with  their  limbs  uninjured  from  situa- 
tions where  it  seemed  beyond  hope  that  they  could  be 
taken  out  alive,  from  bridges,  terries,  etc.” 

q'here  are,  and  even  then  there  were,  daughters  who 
would  have  added,  “ If  anyone  but  Pa  had  planned  for 
this  family,  we  should  never  have  had  these  things  to 
bear.”  Mary  writes:  “And  had  anyone  but  Pa  been  with 
us,  I presume  we  should  never  have  been  here,”  that  is 
to  say,  never  have  reached  Minden  in  safety. 

Mary  says  nothing  of  one  small  denizen  of  the  swamps 
of  Arkansas,  the  malarial  mosquito.  They  never  suspected 
that  he  was  the  enemy  that  overcame  them  at  the  last, 
but  with  us  it  is  more  than  a suspicion.  No  doubt  he  was 
reinforced  by  the  evil  germs  that  lurk  about  unkempt 
cabins  and  untended  drinking-places,  and  the  whole  Sa- 
tanic host  made  their  final  onslaught  at  the  very  moment 
when  resistance  was  the  lowest.  When  well  within  the 
last  hundred  miles  of  the  long  journey,  a heavy  rain-storm 
found  the  travelers  miles  from  any  shelter.  “ I have  been 
wet  before,”  says  Mary,  “but  never  drenched.”  Some 
time  passed  before  they  could  get  dry  clothing  from  their 
stores,  and  that  night  Cousin  Marcia  became  very  ill.  the 
next  day  George  and  Lucy,  and  that  same  evening,  Edwin. 
They  dared  not  stop  in  the  wilds,  away  from  shelter,  help, 
and  medical  attention.  They  made  beds  in  the  wagons 
for  the  sick,  and  pushed  on  very  slowly,  stopping  when 
the  journey  became  unendurable.  Once  in  Minden,  a fam- 
ily named  Cleaveland  took  them  in  with  true  southern 
hospitality,  but  soon  “Pa”  became  ill. 

“The  disease  of  all  is  the  billions  fever.  It  is  now 
about  two  weeks.  'I'liey  do  not  sit  up  any  yet,  though 
they  are  evidently  very  much  improved,  being  exceed- 
ingly reduced  by  the  quantity  of  calomel  they  have  taken 
Pa  is  now  suffering  very  much  under  salivation,” 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Theology  and  Medicine 
have  stumbied  along  the  same  dark  i)ath,  and  have  found 
it  leading  to  the  Dawn.  Perhaps  some  day  Law  and  Gov- 
ernment will  follow. 

“Ma”  and  Mary  are  perfectly  well.  Mary  makes  noth- 
hig  of  their  cares  and  watchings,  except  to  remark  that 
it  would  have  been  far  worse  for  the  family  if  she  and 
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her  mother  had  been  sick  instead  of  the  children.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  those  northern  roses  which  lived 
in  President  Fairchild’s  memory  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
had  not  yet  fallen  from  Mary’s  cheeks.  “ Every  one  re- 
marks upon  my  ruddy  countenance,  probably  in  measure 
caused  by  traveling  in  the  sun.  ‘But  indeed  I am  uncom- 
monly well.  It  seems  that  I never  could  be  sick.” 

TUTOR  FAIRCHILD  ARRIVES 

Meantime  the  future  of  James  Fairchild  and  of  Ober- 
lin  College  through  him  is  beginning  to  take  shape.  A 
regular  tutorship  in  the  college  has  been  offered  and  ac- 
cepted. The  trustees  have  appointed  him  Tutor  in  the 
-Ancient  Languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  em- 
ployment is  not  to  interfere  with  his  theological  study, 
only  five  hours  weekly  in  Greek,  five  in  Latin  or  Hebrew, 
and  on  Mondays  two  hours  in  English  Composition.  “A 
salary  of  four  dollars  a week  for  forty  weeks  of  the  year 
does  not  appear  a large  allowance  lor  this  service,”  says 
the  President  in  his  recollections,  “ but  it  comfortably  met 
all  my  needs  tor  the  years  ’39  and  ’40.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  this  competence  assured 
young  Tutor  Fairchild  should  decide  to  spend  the  winter 
vacation  in  study.  To  be  sure  he  is  now  almost  twenty- 
two  years  old,  but  his  responsibilities  are  fully  commen- 
surate with  his  advancing  age. 

“At  present.”  he  writes,  “ I teach  thirty  Seniors  in 
Hebrew  and  the  Freshmen  in  Cyropaedia.  There  are 
about  forty  in  the  Greek — six  ladies.  Teaching  Cyro- 
paedia is  not  new  to  me,  you  remember — I fear  the  pres- 
ent Freshmen  will  not  find  me  as  inoffensive  as  some 
Freshmen  I wot  of.  Do  you  recollect  you  told  me  once  I 
needed  to  teach  with  more  confidence  or  authority  or 
some  such  word?  There  is  one  thing  connected  with  the 
appointment  that  is  not  quite  agreeable.  I must  leave  my 
quiet  No.  19  and  take  a room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  in 
Colonial  Hall,  ‘ in  order  that  the  presence  of  a member 
of  the  faculty  may  have  an  influence  to  preserve  good 
order  in  the  building.’  I fear  that  the  dignity  of  such 
an  office  but  ill  becomes  me.  The  long  ears  will  soon  pro- 
trude from  the  lion’s  skin.  But  I did  not  intend  to  laugh 
about  it.  These  are  new  responsibilities  and  I need  new 
grace  to  meet  them.” 

Life  crowds  apace  upon  the  young  man,  but  amid  all 
his  duties  and  interests  there  is  one  duty  that  he  never 
neglects,  one  interest  that  never  palls.  He  writes  long 
letters  to  Mary — we  wonder  how  he  finds  the  time,  amid 
the  thronging  hours.  He  watches,  always  eagerly,  for 
her  answers:  they  are  usually  five  weeks  on  the  way, 
sometimes  seven.  .She  is  always  with  him,  he  says.  “Ah 
Mary!  I think  of  you  sometimes  until  it  seems  as  if  dis- 
tance can  be  no  obstacle  to  my  knowing  of  your  safety 
and  welfare.” 

In  a letter  dated  by  her  October  26,  and  one  dated  by 
him  October  29,  each  one  speaks  of  the  possibility  of 
Mary’s  return  to  Oberlin  “ in  the  spring.” 

THE  VACATION  SCHOOL  AND  THE  “PLEASURES 
OF  HOPE” 

The  one  vacation  of  the  year  began  in  November  and 
ended  in  February.  In  Oberlin  a “young  ladies’  school” 
filled  the  interim  between  the  terms.  Two  of  Mary’s  class- 
mates, Elizabeth  Prall  and  Mary  Caroline  Rudd,  were 
among  the  teachers.  Perhaps  this  school  was  an  effort  to 
compensate  in  some  measure  tor  exclusion  from  the  reg- 
ular classes.  It  is  a mistake  to  say  that  modern  Oberlin  is, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  turning  students  from 
her  doors. 

During  the  vacation  school  the  domestic  situation  at 


Ladies’  Hall  was  of  course  made  more  acute  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  strange,  and  presumably  hun- 
gry, young  women.  The  Founders  of  Oberlin  had  seen 
many  dreams  come  true,  but  it  took  much  time  and  pa- 
tience to  realize  their  ideal  of  board  at  one  dollar  a week, 
sufficient  and  wholesome,  with  due  attention  to  advanced 
dietetics.  The  first  steward  of  the  college  table  was  one 
of  the  founders,  Mr.  Philo  Stewart,  a man  whose  whole 
life  was  marked  by  unbounded  generosity,  but  who  was 
at  the  same  time  an  unflinching  advocate  of  economy  at 
any  cost.  Two  or  three  lean  years  culminated  in  his 
resignation,  and  were  followed  by  an  experiment  in  popu- 
lar administration,  with  one  of  the  boarders  as  manager. 
Like  some  other  embodiments  of  the  student  government 
idea,  this  proved  more  satisfactory  to  the  participants 
than  to  the  ultimate  authorities,  if  we  may  judge  from  two 
documents  of  the  year  1839.  One  is  a finding  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the 
effect  that  “ gross  errors  are  manifest  in  the  dietetic  de- 
partment of  the  Institution’s  boarding  hall.”  The  other 
is  a petition,  with  a goodly  number  of  signatures,  in- 
cluding that  of  J.  H.  Fairchild,  expressing  satisfaction 
with  the  management  of  the  boarding  hall,  and  asking 
that  the  present  incumbent  be  continued  in  office.  We 
know  that  J.  H.  Fairchild  was  not  a Grahamite,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee were,  judging  from  the  fact  they  found  the  remedy 
for  the  “gross  errors”  in  the  employment  of  a trained, 
tried,  and  tested  Grahamite,  David  Campbell,  of  Bos- 
ton. He  did  not  come  until  June,  so  that  the  following 
comments  of  Tutor  Fairchild,  written  during  the  winter 
vacation  school  of  1839-’40,  serve  to  indicate  the  state  of 
things  after  the  new  dispensation  had  been  promised,  but 
before  it  took  the  reins: 

“Just  notice  the  progress  of  reform,  ‘the  March  of 
Mind.’  Meat  has  gone  by  the  board,  or  rather  off  the 
board.  But  I can  (word  destroyed  by  wafer).  ‘Man 
shall  not  live  by  ’ vieat  ‘ alone.’  They  have  given  us  a 
table-cloth  too,  and  some  other  luxuries  to  compensate 
for  the  meat.  Mr.  Campbell,  editor  of  the  Graham  Journal 
and  keeper  of  the  Graham  House  in  Boston,  is  to  be  our 
steward  next  spring.  I don’t  envy  him  his  undertaking 
if  he  is  to  make  us  all  Graharaites.  Now  you  will  think 
I have  become  a thorough  gormandizer  since  I have  so 
much  to  say  about  diet,  etc.,  but  you  must  remember  I 
am  writing  just  after  supper,  of  which  the  most  interest- 
ing part  was  a dish  of  Campbell’s  ‘ Pleasures  of  Hope,’ 
which  hope  forms  our  second  course  at  every  meal.” 

As  he  expected,  the  “Pleasures  of  Hope”  proved 
illusive.  Professionally  speaking,  the  Campbell  admin- 
istration was  a success.  The  cooking  was  good,  and  the 
food  was  served  with  regard  to  variety.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  the  people  who  had  to  eat  the  food  did  not  like 
it.  The  children  of  American  farmers  longed  for  the  flesh- 
pots,  and  David  Campbell  would  have  nought  of  the  un- 
clean thing:  his  resignation  was  offered  and  accepted 
within  a year.  He  left  behind  him  a question  containing 
enougli  dynamite  to  spiit  both  college  and  community,  but 
Oberlin  settled  it  in  the  excellent  old  Oberlin  way.  They 
called  a mass-meeting,  offered  the  floor  to  able  speakers 
on  botli  sides  and  threshed  the  matter  out.  Dr.  Dascomb 
spoke  for  Grahamism:  two  rising  stars  in  the  college 
firmament,  I'iniothy  Hudson  and  Samuel  Cochran,  flashed 
the  light  of  tlieir  brilliant  youth  upon  its  weaknesses  and 
failures.  Since  that  day  Graham  bread  has  continued  to 
grace  the  tables  and  bless  the  digestions  of  tlie  Oberlin 
clan,  unto  the  third  and  fourtli  generation,  but  Graham- 
ism  as  a cult  died  with  the  echoes  of  the  great  debate. 
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WAITING 

Miss  Kellogg  in  Louisiana  and  Tutor  Fairchild  in 
Oberlin  were  both  destined  to  test  other  " Pleasures  of 
Hope,”  and  to  find  them  equally  deceptive.  Through  the 
winter  of  ’39-’40  it  is  plain  that  both  are  counting  upon 
Mary’s  return  in  the  spring.  She  is  happy  in  Minden, 
she  writes,  and  is  doing  what  she  can  with  such  oppor- 
tunities and  duties  as  come  her  way.  She  is  learning  to 
ride  horseback,  though  at  the  expense  of  a bad  tall  or 
two;  she  tells  James  of  churcli  and  school,  she  attends 
social  gatherings,  but,  true  to  her  Oberlin  principles,  she 
■will  not  dance.  But,  though  she  appreciates  southern 
kindliness,  and  enjoys  the  novelty  of  the  southern  coun- 
try, it  is  plain  that  the  northern  girl  feels  herself  an 
alien.  Of  the  young  women  whom  she  meets  only  one 
or  two  are  congenial,  and  the  young  men  are  courteous, 
but  not  sincere.  She  reminds  James  of  her  birthday, 
November  22,  and  that  she  is  twenty  years  old;  here  they 
take  her,  or  pretend  to  take  her,  for  fifteen,  since  it  is  a 
disgrace  for  a girl  to  be  unmarried  at  twenty.  She  says 
she  will  have  none  of  such  pretenses,  and  she  tells  her 
age  bluntly.  Her  “fingers  are  so  cold”  that  she  can  hardly 
write,  people  suffer  more  from  the  cold  than  they  do  in 
the  north  because  they  make  no  preparation  for  it.  She 
avoids  useless  discussions  about  slavery,  but  takes  care 
to  make  her  own  convictions  understood.  The  more  she 
sees  of  slavery  the  more  she  feels  its  evils.  Even  the  kind 
people  who  received  the  Kelloggs  when  they  came  sick 
and  homeless,  recently  sold  an  old  woman  who  had  nursed 
some  of  their  children,  and  in  so  doing  separated  her  from 
her  own  family.  She  feels  that  she  “cannot  be  deprived” 
of  the  hoped-for  return  to  Oberlin,  and  in  another  letter 
she  even  says  she  “ thinks  that  she  will  insist  upon  it.” 
But  the  difficulties  cannot  be  removed  by  asserting  her 
rights;  she  confesses  that  “ the  distance  seems  much 
greater  since  we  traveled  it.  On  the  way  I felt  completely 
buried  to  the  world,  my  life  has  since  seemed  almost  like 
a new  existence.”  A girl  could  not  travel  alone  through 
these  wild  and  almost  measureless  spaces,  and  the  various 
plans  for  company  successively  failed.  Her  parents  are 
sympathetic;  at  one  time  “Pa”  talked  of  taking  Mary  to 
New  Orleans  and  there  putting  her  in  the  charge  of  some 
steamboat  captain  whom  he  knew,  and  who  was  going  to 
Cincinnati.  Perhaps  he  did  not  talk  of  it  seriously;  even 
her  lover,  tor  all  his  eagerness,  flinched  at  the  idea  of  such 
a journey  under  such  chaperonage.  The  old-time  Missis- 
sippi river  captains  were  a brave  and  resourceful  folk, 
but  none  of  them  had  specialized  in  the  care  of  young 
ladies. 

And  James,  now  in  his  southwest  room  in  Colonial 
Hall,  looks  southward,  over  the  stumps  and  cleared  fields 
where  we  may  now  see  the  lawns  and  pleasant  homes  of 
South  Professor  Street,  on  to  the  thick,  dark,  leafless 
forest,  half  a mile  away.  Beyond  the  forest  is  Mary,  and 


up  from  the  south  in  the  spring  Mary  will  come.  Early 
in  January  he  writes  to  her  parents,  as  he  should,  since 
during  his  last  summer’s  visit  to  Cincinnati  he  was  cor- 
dially received  as  Mary’s  betrothed.  But  this  letter, 
while  ostensibly  reporting  his  plans  and  prospects,  is 
plainly  to  further,  if  he  may,  Mary’s  return  to  Oberlin. 
He  argues  the  advantages  of  the  school;  disclaiming  blind 
prejudice  or  the  sway  of  personal  feeling,  he  still  believes 
that  there  is  not  a school  in  the  land  where  young  ladies 
can  enjoy  equal  facilities. 

“ You  are  settling  in  a new  country.  Your  long  journey 
has  been  expensive  and  amid  the  demands  which  must 
come  upon  you,  you  may  feel  hardly  able  to  meet  this. 
Or  it  may  be  difficult,  from  the  little  communication  be- 
tween northren  and  southern  banks,  to  transmit  to  her 
the  amount  required.  My  situation  is  now  such  that  I 
can  furnish  her  the  means  of  defraying  her  current  ex- 
penses without  any  inconvenience.  I do  not  mention  this 
because  I should  imagine  that  I were  doing  a great  favor. 
If  the  proposal  should  meet  with  your  approbation  I 
should  feel  that  I were  the  one  favored.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  Tutor  Fairchild  speaks  with 
the  confidence  of  a man  with  an  assured  income — $160  a 
year!  He  did  not  yet  know  all  the  w'ays  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  his  proposal  was  cour- 
teously declined,  but  had  it  been  accepted  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  could,  and  most  gladly  w'ould,  have  supplied 
the  fifty  dollars  then  estimated  as  necessary  expense  for 
a college  year  in  Oberlin,  plus  whatever  pin-money  the 
case  proved  to  require. 

Late  in  March  he  received  word  from  Mary  which 
seemed  to  assure  him  of  her  speedy  return  to  Oberlin, 
though  doubtless  his  definite  and  independent  mind  read 
into  her  letter  a certainty  that  she  did  not  feel,  and  that 
no  girl  of  her  generation  could  feel  about  plans  that 
really  depended  upon  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  her 
parents.  Of  course  her  letter  was  more  than  a month 
old  when  he  received  it,  and  she  might  have  started  be- 
fore his  reply  reached  Minden — might  even  outstrip  any 
tidings  of  her  time  of  departure.  He  writes: 

“ Your  letter,  written  in  a storm,  I have  just  read  in 
the  most  dismal  storm  that  has  happened  since  I left 
Chautauqua.  But  storms  are  of  little  account  when  they 
are  only  in  the  elements  without  us.  I am  sure  I enjoy 
this  hour  as  much  as  if  ali  nature  had  been  reposing  in 
the  quiet  of  Eden.  Shall  I write  this  letter  or  shall  I not. 
I hope  you  will  not  get  it.  Yours  was  what  I hoped  and 
what  I expected.  But  you  did  not  tell  me  when  you  will 
leave  home.  You  intend  to  take  me  by  surprise,  but  you 
shall  be  disappointed.  I shall  wait  until  you  come  before 
I tell  you  how  rejoiced  I am  at  the  decision  that  you  shall 
return.  The  journey  will  be  a long  and  hazardous  one — 
but  that  anxiety  I will  repress.  ...  I shall  not  write 
again  (?)  ...  May  Heaven  protect  you  on  your  journey 
and  always.” 

Mary  did  not  take  him  by  surprise.  The  grey  forest 
rim  turned  to  green,  and  still  she  did  not  come.  When 
May  ripened  into  June,  he  learned  that  she  was  not 
coming. 


President  Coolidge  Quite  Human 


I am  glad  to  honor  the  request  of 
the  editor  for  a few  paragraphs  about 
my  recent  experience  as  a guest  at 
the  White  House,  as  perhaps  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 


Bj'  Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske 

would  like  to  have  direct  testimony 
about  the  President  whom  so  many 
of  them  thoroughly  respect. 

After  four  and  a half  years  in  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Coolidge’s  popular- 


ity with  the  average  citizen  seems 
quite  unabated.  The  strong  move- 
ment to  draft  him  for  a third  term, 
which  his  good  sense  vetoed,  was  an 
almost  unprecedented  proof  of  public 
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confidence.  Yet  few  of  his  loyal  sup- 
porters really  know  him.  Even  those 
who  meet  him  tor  a moment  at  the 
informal  noon-day  public  reception 
at  the  Executive  Offices  get  only  a 
casual  glimpse  of  a personality  nat- 
urally reserved,  shy  and  unexpres- 
sive,  the  antithesis,  in  many  ways, 
of  Mr,  Roosevelt. 

In  spite  of  rumors  to  the  contrary, 
I was  delighted  to  find  the  President 
in  perfect  health.  He  has  stood  the 
nerve  strain  of  his  burdensome  re- 
sponsibilities remarkably  well,  partly 
because  it  is  his  disposition  never  to 
worry,  and  partly  because  he  honors 
the  exacting  demands  of  his  official 
physician.  He  works  very  hard;  but 
he  keeps  physically  fit.  He  seems 
more  vigorous,  more  alert  and  ener- 
getic than  I have  known  him.  Suc- 
cessful leadership  has  made  him 
more  incisive,  more  decisive,  more 
positive.  Success  has  not  gone  to  his 
head,  not  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
is  too  honest  and  sincere  to  be  ego- 
tistic; and  his  sense  of  humor  saves 
him  from  conceit.  But  his  proven 
capacity  lor  leadership  has  given  him 
a becoming  self-confidence,  and  he 
speaks  with  more  assurance  and  ex- 
presses his  opinions  with  more  frank- 
ness and  conviction.  He  has  grown 
in  dignity,  in  personal  presence,— an 
impression  partly  due  to  increased 
weight,  but  more  to  being  well-accus- 
tomed to  the  honors  of  state. 

He  is  a very  human,  democratic, 
straight-forward  sort  of  President. 
He  is  direct  rather  than  diplomatic; 
though  his  discreet  silences  are  often 
the  subtlest  diplomacy.  He  avoids 
display,  from  utter  modesty,  and  nat- 
urally shrinks  from  publicity.  He 
finds  his  play  in  his  work,  seldom 
elsewhere,  though  he  enjoys  the 
silent  sport,  fishing,  and  showed  me 
some  beautiful  fly-hooks.  He  is  faith- 
ful to  every  responsibility,  but  has  a 
rare  executive  faculty  in  organizing 
his  work  and  assigning  details  to 
trusted  subordinates,  thus  enabling 
him  to  do  the  day’s  work  and  clear 
his  desk  every  day,  so  that  his  work 
never  gets  allead  of  him.  He  always 
masters  it,  day  by  day,  as  few  men  do. 

After  its  recent  complete  refinlsh- 
ing  anil  refurnishing,  the  President’s 
House  (the  official  name  of  the  White 
House)  is  a model  of  simiile  elegance, 
coinjiaring  favorably  with  the  royal 
palaces  of  Europe.  It  reflects  the 
fine,  unobtrusive  taste  of  the  gracious 
wife  of  the  President,  who  had  much 
to  do  with  its  refurnishing.  Policy 
must  have  dictated  the  choice  of  the 


huge  American  rugs,  three  of  which 
display  the  national  coat-of-arms  at 
the  center,  with  a screaming  eagle, 
the  scratchiest,  fightiest  ever!  A con- 
cession, perhaps,  to  the  Ku  Kluxers; 
but  the  only  jarring  note  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious  furnishings. 
Nothing  of  the  flashy,  over-ornate- 
ness  one  usualiy  sees  in  the  show 
palaces  of  state  abroad.  One  is  glad 
also  to  miss  the  omnipresent  military 
guards  and  servants  in  barbaric  liv- 
ery. Shorn  of  brass  buttons  and  all 
nonsense,  the  White  House  servants 
and  attendants  look  quite  like  human 
beings!  Their  personality  and  self- 
respect  are  preserved  by  allowing 
them  to  wear  citizen’s  clothes.  What 
a contrast  with  the  dummies  in  scar- 
let that  infest  the  gorgeous  Quirinal 
palace  in  Rome! 

Dinner  in  the  state  dining  room 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Coolidge  and  their 
other  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  was  an  event  to  be 
remembered.  But  the  splendor  of 
the  setting  did  not  obscure  the  old 
friendship  which  has  bridged  the 
years  since  college  days.  The  service, 
of  course,  is  perfect,  and  the  cuisine 
unexcelled  and  not  over-elaborate. 
True  to  the  Constitution,  there  is  no 
wine  or  liquor  at  the  White  House. 
A touch  of  informality,  to  take  the 
curse  off  the  stiffness,  is  gained  by  al- 
lowing two  of  the  family  pets,  “ Lad- 
die ” and  “ Terrible  Tim,”  to  accom- 
pany the  otherwise  stately  party  that 
follows  the  straight  and  dignified 
President  into  dinner.  “Laddie”  is 
the  beautiful  white  collie,  as  per- 
fectly trained  in  White  Plouse  eti- 
quette as  the  servants  themselves. 
After  dinner  the  gracious  First  Lady 
makes  a real  function  of  feeding  her 
Jour  beloved  dogs,  and  vows  she  could 
not  enjoy  Constantinople,  now  that 
dogs  have  been  exiled.  Both  the 
Coolidges  showed  genuine  interest  in 
Oberlin  College.  Mrs.  Coolidge  re- 
called pleasantly  the  occasion  a few 
years  ago  when  she  assisted  Presi- 
dent King  in  setting  out  the  Oberlin 
elm  in  a park  in  Washington,  turn- 
ing I he  first  spade  of  earth  herself, 
quite  disdainful  of  the  rain  the  Oberlin 
folks  had  brought  with  them.  1 told 
her  how  pleased  our  twenty  Oberlin 
students  wore  with  her  kindness  and 
the  President’s  when  they  were  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  at  my  re- 
quest some  months  ago,  after  iiresont- 
ing  their  throe  one-act  plays  al  Ur. 
Pierce’s  church.  It  started  a cascade 
of  merry,  musical  laughter  from  the 
gracious  hostess  when  1 quoted  what 


Professor  Sherman  had  said  to  me 
next  day  in  Finney  Chapel:  “ Fiske, 

I squeezed  thirteen  words  out  of  your 
friend  Calvin  the  Silent.” 

Though  the  President  started  con- 
versation at  the  dinner  table,  he  did 
more  listening  than  talking;  but  his 
taciturnity  fled  when  he  escaped  from 
the  feminine  atmosphere  to  the  in- 
formality of  his  private  study  up- 
stairs, where,  safe  from  reporters,  he 
relaxed  completely  and  genially  dis- 
cussed old  times,  old  friends,  his  fa- 
vorite books  and  educational  matters, 
as  well  as  many  phases  of  current 
life,  of  which  he  is  a remarkably 
keen  observer.  He  had  a surprisingly 
clear  memory  of  some  of  his  college 
courses,  quoting  verbatim  our  beloved 
Professor  Garman,  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy, who  so  deeply  influenced  his 
thinking.  As  a trustee  of  Amherst 
many  years,  he  has  maintained  a 
constant  interest  in  the  old  college 
and  also  in  education  in  general.  He. 
even  knew  of  the  field  of  Oberlin’s 
investments  and  what  we  had  been 
recently  selling.  I tried  him  on  a 
question  of  American  history  that 
had  floored  six  friends  of  mine,  and 
he  promptly  justified  his  reputation 
as  an  historical  scholar.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  claim  I heard 
Warden  Fisher  of  New  College  make 
at  Oxford  last  August  that  American 
text-books  gloss  over  the  fact  that  the 
burning  of  our  capitol  and  White 
House  by  the  British  was  a reprisal 
for  the  burning  of  early  Toronto  by 
American  troops.  The  President 
knew  the  whole  story  in  detail; 
though  several  Oberlin  professors,  in- 
cluding the  writer,  did  not.  He  re- 
peatedly showed  the  keen  wit  and 
humorous  repartee  for  which  he  was 
famous  in  college.  His  massive,  beau- 
tifully-carved desk  was  a special  gift 
of  the  British  government  some  sev- 
enty years  ago,  a memorial  of  the  Sir 
John  Franklin  episode.  A stand  of 
colors  guards  its  two  outer  corners, 
a beautiful  national  flag  and  its  mate 
in  heavy  silk,  the  President’s  official 
ensign.  Here  he  does  his  private 
studying,  writes  his  speeches  and 
composes  his  ollicial  messages.  His 
now  delight  was  a beautiful  new  set 
of  American  histories,  his  life-long 
research  hobby,  thirty  volumes,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  elegantly  bound, 
valued  at  $75  per  volume.  Not  out 
of  place  in  an  ollicial  mansion  which 
is  valued  by  the  government  at  $22,- 
000,000  with  its  expensive  site.  Yet 
the  most  precious  treasure  we  saw 
in  the  White  House  was  the  one  re- 
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maining  son,  John  Coolitlge,  senior 
at  Amherst,  a princely  young  fel- 
low, whose  clear  complexion  and 
glow'  of  health  bespeaks  a clean, 
straight  life  and  the  endeavor  to 
honor  the  noble  parents  he  quite 
evidently  reveres.  Though  courtesy 
and  custom  prevents  our  quoting  the 
President,  it  is  permissible  to  quote 
the  son.  Some  weeks  ago,  at  Am- 
herst, my  nephew  asked  him,  “ John, 
tell  us  just  what  your  father  meant 
by  that  word  CHOOSE.”  The  charac- 
teristic Coolidge  response  w'as:  “My 

father  usually  means  exactly  what 
he  says.” 


Faculty  Notes 

President  E.  H.  Wilkins  spoke  be- 
fore the  Amherst  Alumni  Association 
of  Cleveland  on  March  6. 

Professor  Paul  S.  Peirce  will  attend 
the  meetings  of  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion, at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  April  6 
and  7.  Professor  Peirce  is  chairman 
of  the  Social  Science  section. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  gave  a lec- 
ture at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  23, 
on  Roman  Palaces  and  Villas. 

In  The  Anglican  Theological  Re- 
view of  January  there  is  an  articls  by 
Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  entitled  “The 
Oriental  Despot,”  a paper  read  before 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Historical  Studies  at  Brussels  in  1923. 

Professor  L.  W.  Taylor  gave  a paper 
before  the  American  Physical  Society 
at  New  York  City  on  February  25. 
His  paper  was  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Ball  on  a Bow'ling  Alley,  an  experi- 
ment carried  on  at  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing alleys. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  was 
the  preacher  at  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian church,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  25. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal  for 
February  bas  an  article,  "Literary 
Spain  — 1926,”  by  Professor  Cony 
Sturgis.  He  also  has  an  article  in  the 
February  Hispania  on  "Coordination 
and  Cooperation.”  from  a paper  read 
before  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish,  held  in  New  York  in  De- 
cember. 

Dean  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen  repre- 
sented Wellesley  College  at  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Doermann  of 
the  University  of  Toledo,  March  19. 

The  Conservatory  Trio  played  at 
Urbana,  111.,  on  March  22,  appearing 
on  the  artist  recital  course  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 


Professor  James  H.  Hall  was  the 
judge  of  a musical  contest.  Professor 
W.  E.  Utterback  of  a debate  between 
Cleveland  Heights  high  school  and 
Elyria  high  school,  held  at  Elyria 
March  16. 

Professor  Gehrkens  was  in  New 
York  three  days,  March  8,  9,  10,  for 
editorial  conference  with  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  George  Gartlan  in  con- 
nection with  a new  book  in  the  Uni- 
versal School  Music  Series.  A set 
of  three  new  books  planned  especially 
for  rural  school  is  in  process  of  publi- 
cation. Two  of  the  books  are  already 
out  and  the  third  one  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  fall.  Professor  Gehr- 
kens is  the  educational  editor  of  the 
series.  This  summer  he  is  to  teach 
at  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Music. 

“Germany  Ten  Years  After”  by  Pro- 
fessor George  H.  Danton,  of  the  Ger- 
man Department,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany. The  book  deals  with  the  social 
and  economic  and  educational  prob- 
lems of  Germany  since  the  war,  and  is 
based  on  Professor  Danton’s  experi- 
ences as  Exchange  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  in  1925-26. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  P.  D.  Sherman 
sailed  from  New  York  on  March  24 
for  England.  They  expect  to  return 
to  Oberlin  for  Commencement. 

“Vienna  in  History  and  Art,”  an  in- 
teresting stereopticon  lecture,  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Jaszi  to  the  Art 
Association  at  Oberlin  on  March  9. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Miller  was  in 
attendance  at  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity Teachers’  section  of  N.  E.  A. 
at  Boston  last  month.  On  March 
19  he  represented  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors 
at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Doermann  of  the  University  of  To- 
ledo. He  gives  a paper  on  “ The 
Liberal  Arts  College  and  Training  of 
Teachers,”  before  the  Association  of 
Presidents  and  Deans  of  Ohio  Col- 
leges, at  Columbus  April  4. 

Miss  Aletta  M.  Tuttle  of  New  York 
began  her  work  as  assistant  secretary 
to  President  Wilkins  on  March  5. 
Miss  Tuttle  is  a graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  left  on  March  12  tor 
a trip  south  on  business  for  the  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Bohn  stopped  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Augusta,  Ga„  St.  Peters- 
burg, Miami  and  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Professor  F.  J,  Lehmann  was  one  of 


the  judges  at  the  State  Intercollegiate 
Glee  Club  contest  held  at  Columbus. 

Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  fromer  professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  is  the  author  of 
Voadica,  a Romance  of  Roman  Brit- 
ain, published  by  Messrs.  Longman, 
Green  & Co.,  Ltd.,  in  March. 

Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  (middle  west  branch)  held  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  March  16  and  17.  He 
contributed  a paper  on  “The  Human 
Khilat.” 

Herbert,  the  eleven-year-old  son  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  William  Chapin, 
died  March  2,  two  hours  after  being 
struck  by  an  automobile  on  West  Lo- 
rain Street.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
school  on  his  bicycle,  when  an  auto 
from  behind  hit  his  wheel,  pitching 
him  to  the  pavement.  Death  was  due 
to  concussion  of  the  brain. 


Musicians  in  Europe  and 
Oberlin 

After  seven  months  in  Paris,  dur- 
ing which  she  studied  with  Decreus, 
Cassadesus,  and  Mme.  Long,  Mrs. 
Ada  Morris  Hastings  has  left  for  a 
southern  trip  that  will  include  stops 
in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In 
the  party  are  these  other  Oberlin 
people:  Miss  Swanson,  Miss  Genene 

Noble,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Martha  Noble 
Griffith,  and  Miss  Lois  Doane.  They 
plan  to  be  in  England  by  the  latter 
part  of  April,  when  Miss  Swanson 
starts  work  under  Yorke  Trotter  in 
London.  Mrs.  Hastings  and  Miss 
Swanson  expect  to  be  in  Oberiln  for 
Commencement. 

The  Uptons  were  in  England  until 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  musical 
life  of  London  was  most  attractive 
to  Mr.  Upton,  who  enjoyed  greatly 
his  observation  of  teaching  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Royal  College 
of  Music.  In  Paris  he  is  much  inter- 
ested in  the  artist  class  of  Mme. 
Long  at  the  Conservatoire.  The  Mu- 
sical Quarterly  of  December  contains 
a fine  article  on  "Our  Musical  Expa- 
triates” by  Mr.  Upton. 

The  Kesslers  found  the  Paris 
weather  disagreeable  and  the  con- 
certs annoying,  so  they  have  been 
spending  the  last  few  months  on  the 
French  Riveria,  where  “ every  pros- 
pect pleases  and  only  man  is  vile.” 
Mr.  Kessler  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  he  did  with  M.  Capet  in 
Paris  and  counts  this  as  the  most 
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stimulating  musical  association  lie 
has  known. 

Mr.  Laurel  Yeamans  has  just  re- 
turned to  Paris  after  a month  in  Al- 
giers. He  comes  back  to  his  lessons 
with  Bonnet  and  his  position  as  or- 
ganist-director at  the  American 
church. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  organ 
in  Warner  Hall  members  of  the  Or- 
gan Faculty  played  the  following 
program: 

Choral — Herzlich  lieb  hah’  ] 

ich  dich,  o Herr  i Bach 

Fugue  in  E flat  (St.  Anne’s)  j 
Mr.  Davis 

Ave  Maria Karg-Elert 

Allegro  vivace,  from  Symphony 

No.  1 yieme 

Mr.  Croley 

Menuet  from  Symphony  No.  4 Yierne 
Marche  Religieuse  . . . 

Mr.  Lillich 

Fantasia  on  the  choral  “Ad  nos, 

ad  salutarem  undam”  . . Liszt 

Adagio 
Fuga 

Mr.  Holden 

Choral — 0 Mensch  bewein’  dein’ 

Siinde  gross Bach 

Liebestod Wagner 

Elegy G.  W.  Andrews 

Mr.  Andrews 

It  is  a joy  to  hear  a modern  organ 
in  this  hall  and  players  and  hearers 
alike  will  experience  great  pleasure 
from  this  fine  instrument.  Solo  stops 
and  ensemble  are  satisfying;  the  or- 
gan is  thoroughly  modern  in  acces- 
sories and  the  Skinner  Company  have 
gone  even  beyond  expectations  in 
this  installation.  (I  do  not  refer 
only  to  the  length  of  time  for  placing 
the  organ.)  As  the  story  goes  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Organ  Faculty 
were  not  in  favor  of  the  Skinner  con- 
tract, but  they  are  all  agreed  now 
that  this  is  the  best  Skinner  value 
they  have  ever  seen. 

The  Oherlin  Conservatory  Trio,  at 
the  last  concert  of  the  season,  played 
Brahms’  Trio,  Op.  8,  and  the  Gretch- 
aninoff  Trio  in  C minor.  This  is  not 
Brahms  at  his  best  and  the  Russian 
trio  for  many  failed  to  convince  and 
wear  as  in  earlier  hearings.  The 
Trio  played  most  beatifully  in  the 
Bloch  Nocturnes,  in  which  the  evan- 
escent effects  were  given  with  charm- 
ing subtlety. 

The  Flonzaley  String  Quartet  played 
its  last  concert  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
March  8.  This  year  marks  the  dis- 
banding of  this  organization,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  as  fine  ensemble 
playing  as  the  world  has  known. 
Perhaps  ’tis  well,  for  to  some  it 


seemed  that  the  “old  fox”  had  lost 
some  of  his  cunning.  One  felt  for 
the  first  time  that  the  ensemble  was 
merely  human.  The  first  movement 
of  the  Brahms  Op.  67  and  the  fugue 
from  the  Beethoven  Op.  59.  No.  3, 
seemed  high  points  in  the  program. 
The  Flonzaleys  have  always  sought 
out  new  music  and  encouraged  the 
modern  composers.  At  this  concert 
they  played  a quartet  by  a young 
Bohemian,  Schuldhoff,  during  and 
after  which  the  left  wing  rejoiced 
and  the  “Philistines”  said  with  Rub- 
instein, “ Nay,  after  all  there  is  no 
composer  like  our  good  old  Haydn.” 


Remodeled  First  Church 
Building  Becomes  Flome 
of  United  Church 

After  eight  years  of  meeting  in 
Finney  Chapel  for  its  Sunday  serv- 
ices the  United  Church  (Congrega- 
tional) of  Oherlin  has  returned  to 
the  First  Church  building.  During 
the  past  few  months  the  old  edifice 
has  been  undergoing  repairs  and  ap- 
pears today  with  as  beautiful  an  in- 
terior as  one  could  ask  for. 

The  First  Church  organ  was  sold 
to  the  Methodists  and  placed  in  their 
new  church.  The  Second  Church  or- 
gan was  brought  to  the  First  Church 
and  remodeled  so  that  it  is  prac- 
tically a new  organ.  The  choir  seats 
were  replaced  with  new  ones  that 
give  more  leg  room  and  back  com- 
fort. An  entirely  new  pulpit  and  the 
removal  of  the  little  doors  leading 
into  the  choir  loft  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  looks  of  that  portion  of 


the  church.  Separate  dressing  rooms 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  choir 
are  situated  under  the  choir  loft. 
Chandeliers  in  the  style  of  old  oil 
lamps  hang  from  the  ceiling  and  are 
the  only  decoration.  The  pews  have 
a mahogony  finish,  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  is  in  white.  A green  car- 
pet covers  the  floor. 

In  its  pure  simplicity  the  room  is 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  One  feels  at 
once  upon  entering  the  room  that  he 
is  in  a house  of  worship.  The  atmos- 
phere thus  created  is  a very  great 
help  in  the  conduct  of  service.  The 
acoustics  of  the  building  are  perfect. 
The  church  leaflet,  on  the  day  the 
building  was  reopened,  contained  the 
following  account  of  the  church: 

INTERESTING  HISTORY 

When  the  first  settlers  arrived  in 
Oherlin  in  1833  religious  services 
were  held  regularly,  even  before 
formal  church  organization  took 
place.  The  first  log  cabin  built — 
that  of  Peter  Pease — was  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  until  the  first  col- 
lege building  was  completed  and  per- 
mitted the  use  of  a class  room  for 
religious  meetings. 

In  August,  1834,  sixty-two  people 
were  organized  into  “ The  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Christ  in  Ober- 
lin.”  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  the  colony  and  the 
college,  was  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting  and  afterwards  was  called 
to  be  the  first  minister  of  the  church. 

For  a time  the  congregation  met 
in  the  college  dining  hall,  until  the 
community  and  the  college  cooperated 
in  the  building  of  a chapel  for  both 
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church  and  college  activities.  When 
this  building  became  too  small  Mr. 
Finney’s  “Big  Tent”  was  used  when- 
ever the  weather  permitted.  The 
college  professors  furnished  the 
preaching,  different  buildings  were 
used  in  common  with  the  college, 
and  students  furnished  such  labor  as 
that  involved  in  raising  the  tent  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  As  a result, 
for  several  years  the  annual  budget 
of  the  church  was  only  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Charles  G.  Finney  was  the  most 
active  influence  in  urging  the  need 
for  a special  church  building.  He 
not  only  encouraged  the  people  to 
make  the  effort  but  he  gave  the 
largest  individual  contribution.  It 
was  his  design  that  gave  the  church 
its  excellent  acoustics  and  a seating 
plan  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
speaker  to  be  in  close  and  intimate 
contact  with  a large  audience. 

This  building  was  built  in  1843  and 
at  the  time  of  its  erection  was  the 
largest  auditorium  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  The  cost  in  money 
was  ?12,000,  and  the  actual  labor  ex- 
tended over  several  years.  The  col- 
ony was  so  small  and  so  impover- 
ished that  great  sacrifice  was  de- 
manded before  the  building  was  fin- 
ished. Some  members  of  the  college 
faculty  gave  more  than  half  of  a 
year’s  salary.  Other  members  of  the 
community  donated  their  time  and 
labor  as  well  as  material  gifts  in  the 
form  of  timbers,  stones,  nails,  horses, 
cattle,  grain,  and  other  general  pro- 
duce. College  students  not  only  made 
material  gifts  but  they  assisted  with 
the  actual  labor  of  the  structure. 

BUILDING  NEVER  DEDIC.A.TED 

The  building  itself  was  never  ded- 
icated. It  was  put  to  use  before  it 
was  finished  and  the  desire  to  use  it 
for  secular  purposes  made  it  seem 
unwise  to  limit  it  to  piirely  religious 
purposes.  The  college  cooperated 
with  the  church  in  the  expense  of  the 
structure,  expecting  to  use  the  base- 
ment for  classrooms  and  the  audi- 
torium for  college  functions.  It  was 
later  found  impossible  to  use  the 
basement,  but  Seminary  classes  were 
held  in  the  room  under  the  choir, 
and  for  many  years  the  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  in  the  audi- 
torium. 

The  founders,  preachers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  church  were  from  the 
very  beginning  strongly  opposed  to 


.slavery.  At  one  time  quite  a num- 
ber of  church  members,  including  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school, 
were  imprisoned  In  the  Cleveland  jail 
for  nearly  three  months  for  breaking 
the  fugitive  slave  law.  One  of  the 
greatest  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
church  w’as  that  welcoming  the  men 
back  to  Oberlin  after  their  release. 
Beginning  early  in  the  evening  the 
service  of  thanksgiving  lasted  until 
after  midnight. 

■When  the  war  broke  out  a meeting 
was  held  in  the  church  to  recruit  an 
Oberlin  company.  Enthusiasm  ran 
high  and  both  students  and  men  from 
the  town  volunteered  rapidly.  The 
sum  of  .$10,000  was  subscribed  to  out- 
fit the  company,  a remarkable  amount 
of  money  when  it  is  realized  that  at 
that  time  a professor’s  salary  was 
only  $600  a year.  Throughout  the 
long  war  there  was  a daily  prayer 
meeting  in  the  room  under  the  choir. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  churches  in 
the  United  States  with  a missionary 
record  equal  to  that  of  the  Oberlin 
church.  From  the  earliest  times 
missionaries  were  sent  out  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries  throughout  the 
world.  There  were  fourteen  Oberlin 
missionaries,  members  of  the  church, 
who  were  martyred  in  China  in  1900. 

The  church,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning was  active  in  the  support  of 
temperance.  There  was  to  be  no  fer- 
mented wise  used  in  the  communion 
service  and  if  grape  juice  could  not 
be  obtained  sweetened  water  was  to 
be  used  instead.  The  church  was 
very  prominent  in  the  local  temper- 
ance controversies,  but  it  attained 
national  significance  when  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  was  organized  in  this 
building  in  1893. 

By  1880  the  church  had  over  1500 
members  and  with  the  large  student 
attendance  it  became  impossible  lor 
one  building  to  hold  the  congregation. 
It  was  decided  to  divide  the  congre- 
gation and  the  Second  Church  was 
formed,  meeting  first  in  the  college 
chapel.  For  sixty  years  the  two  con- 
gregations existed  in  Oberlin,  work- 
ing together  in  the  best  of  harmony. 
In  1920  the  two  churches  joined  to 
form  the  United  Church  of  Oberlin, 
meeting  in  Finney  Chapel. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl, 
who  had  been  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  continued  with  the  United 
Church  until  1927,  when  he  resigned. 


The  church  at  present  is  without  a 
pastor,  but  has  had  notable  visiting 
preachers  during  the  year.  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Tenney  is  pastor  emeritus, 
and  Rev.  Ivan  Welty.  '21,  t’26,  is  ed- 
ucational director. 


School  of  Religion 

Oberlin  plays  a prominent  part  in 
the  School  of  Religion  at  Athens, 
Greece.  Six  alumni  were  connected 
with  the  Institution  the  past  year. 
The  president,  Rev.  Ernest  Pye,  has 
both  his  A.B.  and  B.D.  from  Oberlin, 
the  former  in  1909  and  the  latter  in 
1911.  Dr.  Henry  L.  Bates,  ’76,  who 
teaches  history  of  religion  and  the 
social  sciences,  holds  his  A.B.,  A.M., 
and  D.B.  from  Oberlin.  Other  regu- 
lar members  of  the  faculty  are  Mrs. 
Lucy  M.  Marden,  ’93,  who  has  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  ethics, 
and  Miss  Annie  E.  Pinneo,  ’99,  the 
sociology. 

The  late  Dr.  Edward  I.  Bosworth, 
t’86,  gave  a course  of  lectures  at  the 
school  last  spring,  and  the  commence- 
ment address  was  given  by  Dr.  Flor- 
ence M.  Fitch,  ’97.  Dean  Thomas  W. 
Graham  is  to  give  a series  of  lectures 
there  in  April. 

During  March  Professor  Louftl 
Devonian  of  the  school  at  Athens 
gave  a special  course  of  lectures  in 
Oberlin  on  “ Some  Problems  of  the 
Mohammedan  World.”  He  was  a per- 
sonal friend  of  Dr.  Bosworth. 

The  School  of  Religion  at  Athens 
is  a training  school  for  men  and 
w'omen  who  are  looking  forward  to 
Christian  service  in  the  Near  East. 
A high  standard  of  scholarship  is 
maintained.  Only  graduates  of  Euro- 
pean gymnasia  or  those  who  have 
completed  their  sophomore  year  in 
an  American  college  are  admitted. 
The  curriculum  is  modern  and  liberal, 
even  carrying  special  subjects  for 
those  preparing  for  priesthood  in  the 
Greek  Orthodo.x  church. 


Christy  Retires 

After  28  years  as  station-master  at 
Oberlin,  W.  C.  Christy  has  retired. 
For  40  years  Mr.  Christy  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  New 
York  Central  railroads.  He  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1900  and  had  been  here 
continuously  since.  With  a conscien- 
tious regard  to  his  duty  to  the  rail- 
road and  the  public  Mr.  Christy  has 
made  a most  efficient  employee  and 
has  been  a highly  regarded  citizen  of 
Oberlin. 


Hi 
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Three  Student  Representatives  for  Shansi 


Two  women  and  one  man  were  an- 
nounced as  representatives  of  the 
Oberlin  College  campus  to  her  cam- 
pus in  China,  at  Taiku,  Shansi,  for 
the  two  years  1928-30,  at  the  special 
Shansi  day  chapei  service  March  2, 
making  Oberiin’s  future  totai  repre- 
sentation in  the  Shansi  Memorial 
schools  four  instead  of  two  as  here- 
tofore. 

Esther  J.  Church,  ’28,  Adeiaide  R. 
Hemingway,  ’28,  and  Robert  P.  Louis, 
’28,  received  the  appointments  of  the 


Esther  J.  Church 


Student  Shan"i  committee  and  the 
trustees.  Miss  Church  being  the  first 
student  woman  to  represent  Oberlin 
in  Shansi,  Miss  Hemingway  receiving 
a speciai  appointment,  and  Louis  to 
occupy  the  place  of  Harold  “Pete” 
Ingalls,  ’26,  who  returns  from  China 
this  summer. 

Selection  of  the  appointees  was 
made  by  the  commiltee  on  the  l)asis 
of  general  character  and  all-round  per- 
sonalit.v  primarily,  with  regard  to 
teaching  ability  and  exi)erience  in  ath- 
letics in  the  second  iilace. 

Miss  Church,  whose  home  is  in 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  graduated  from 
Chagrin  Falls  high  scliool  in  1924,  and 
has  been  a student  in  Oberlin  since 
that  time,  majoring  in  economics. 
She  has  participated  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work,  b'^ing  industrial  chairman,  1927- 
28,  was  a member  of  the  honor  court, 
1926-27,  of  the  Forum  Club,  1927- 
28,  of  the  Musical  Union,  192,5-28,  and 
has  also  been  on  the  staff  of  the 


Oberlin  Review  and  in  the  United 
Church  choir. 

As  Oberiin’s  first  woman  represent- 
ative to  Shansi,  Miss  Church  will 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  her  time 
in  teaching  in  the  Precious  Dew  Girls’ 
School  in  the  “Flower  Garden,”  a part 
of  the  American  Board  Mission  com- 
pound in  the  city  of  Taiku,  in  the 
pi-ovince  of  Shansi,  China. 

Miss  Hemingway  is  a native  daugh- 
ter of  China,  having  been  born  of 
missionary  parents  in  Taiku,  where 
she  now  returns  on  a special  two- 
term  appointment,  granted  by  the 
trustees,  in  response  to  a cablegram 
from  Taiku  asking  for  an  English 
teacher  to  fill  an  extraordinary  need. 
The  terms  of  the  action  taken  provide 
for  a possible  reappointment  at  the 
expiration  of  her  two  year  term. 

Miss  Hemingway  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1924,  entering  Oberlin  that  fall.  Eng- 
lish literature  has  been  her  major. 
Her  outside  activities  have  consisted 
of  membership  in  the  Freshman  Coun- 
cil her  first  year  here,  in  the  Shansi 
Committee  for  four  years,  in  the  L. 
L.  S.,  and  the  dramatic  association. 

Louis,  now  resident  in  Middletown, 
Ohio,  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  four  years  ago.  He 
is  majoring  in  economics  in  Oberlin. 
His  activities  have  consisted  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work,  and  extensive  participa- 
tion in  boys’  work  in  summer  camps. 


Robert  P.  Louis 


as  well  as  several  minor  positions 
both  in  high  school  and  college. 

Louis  will  be  with  Everett  D.,  “Red’' 
Hawkins,  ex-’28,  in  the  Shansi  school 
next  year,  and  then  the  following 
year  with  the  representative  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  summer  of  1929. 

Announcement  was  also  made  at 
the  meeting  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Shansi  schools  would  hereafter  send 
one  woman  from  the  student  body  to 
the  Oberlin-in-Shansi  schools  yearly, 
on  a two-term  appointment,  in  addi- 
tion to  a man. 


Adelaide  R.  Hemingway 


Mrs  Davis  Reports  for  The 
Shansi  Association 

To  All  Alumni:  — 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
during  the  year  ending  March  second, 
1928,  I have  sent  to  the  alumni  of 
Oberlin  over  ten  thousand  letters. 
These  have  been  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal letters  from  a sponsor  in  41  of 
the  classes.  With  these  letters  have 
gone  financial  analyses  of  the  gifts  of 
the  alumni  for  the  years  1926  and 
1927,  a printed  folder,  “A  Sketch  of 
Shansi,”  two  Newsletters  with  up-to- 
date  information  about  our  work  in 
China,  and  a booklet,  “Under  Two 
Flags,”  by  Dr.  Fairfield. 

In -addition  to  these  letters  of  mine 
lias  gone  a letter  from  the  Student 
Committee  with  a leatlet.  “Some  Mem- 
bers of  Our  Staff  in  Oberlin-in-Shan- 
si,” and  a financial  appeal. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
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during  the  year  1927  there  had  been 
received  $2,461.50  from  the  alumni. 

The  Student  Committee  has  been 
unusually  active  this  year  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  Hemingway, 
’29,  and  after  he  left,  that  of  Fulton 
Hume,  ’28,  So  much  has  the  Shansi 
work  been  made  a campus  interest 
that  8 young  men  and  13  young 
women  applied  to  be  sent  as  repre- 
sentatives next  year  in  Shansi,  T 
wish  you  might  have  been  present 
Shansi  Day,  March  2,  when  R.  P. 
Louis  was  announced  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  men  and  Miss  Esther 
Church  of  the  women.  In  addition 
to  these  two.  Miss  Adelaide  Heming- 
way was  chosen  by  the  trustees  as 
the  term  English  teacher.  The  ap- 
pointment of  these  two  young  women 
marks  a decided  step  forward  in  both 
the  work  in  Shansi  and  in  the  inter- 
est on  the  campus. 

Another  feature  of  the  year  were 
the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Donald  M. 
Brodie,  ’ll,  for  the  best  essays  on 
China.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
J.  Periam  Danton,  ’28,  and  the  sec- 
ond by  Miss  Muriel  Ward,  ’28. 

We  have  had  this  year  upon  the 
campus  two  returned  representatives, 
Mr.  S.  R.  Wilson,  ’23,  t’28,  and  Mr.  C. 
P.  Doane,  ’28,  who  have  rendered  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Student  Com- 
mittee and  have  made  the  word 
"Shansi”  live  in  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents. Mr.  L.  P.  Chia,  former  acting 
dean  of  Oberlin-in-Shansi,  who  is  now 
studying  in  Oberlin;  has  aided  greatly 
in  stimulating  interest  in  our  Shansi 
work. 

It  has  been  a pleasure  to  work  with 
the  Promotion  Committee,  which, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Olm- 
stead,  has  rendered  most  valuable 
service  in  constructive  plans  not  only 
for  this  year  but  tor  the  future. 

Our  hope  for  the  next  year  is  not 
only  that  we  shall  see  a large  in- 
crease of  gifts  from  the  alumni,  but 
also  through  our  publicity  an  added 
interest  in  the  great  country  of  China 
as  a whole. 

It  is  our  purpose  during  the  coming 
year  to  offer  for  the  support  of  the 
alumni  certain  phases  of  the  work  of 
the  school  which  may  be  called  proj- 
ects; and  we  hope  that  the  assump- 
tion of  entire  responsibility  for  the 
girls’  school  may  take  place  this  com- 
ing year.  We  hope  as  we  progress 
from  a middle  school  to  a college  (and 
we  should  certainly  not  stop  short  of 
this),  that  large  gifts  may  be  made 
for  higher  education  in  our  school. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Thurston,  treasurer,  re- 
ports a balance  from  last  year  of  $25,- 
398,33,  with  receipts  for  the  current 
year  from  the  following  sources : 

Alumni  $ 2,461.50 

Oberlin  College  Chest 3,625.00 

Income  on  Endowment  Funds  9,697.44 

Charles  M.  Hall  Educational 

Fund  30,000.00 

Other  sources  460.00 


Total $46,243.94 

Payments  on  current  account  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

Budget  for  Schools  $12,420.00 

Advance  for  Oberlin  Repre- 
sentative, 1927  625.00 

Scholarships  . 1,550.00 

Special  Appropriation  tor 

Teachers’  residences  15,000.00 

Other  Specials  550.00 

Travel,  Miss  Liu,  the  Moyers 

and  Mr.  Chiao  3,046.08 

Administrative  Expense  . . . 1,264.55 

Total $35,455.63 

Lydia  Loud  Davis, 
Field  Representative. 


Tenth  Anniversary,  Women’s 
Glee  Club 

An  event  on  the  campus  of  con- 
siderable interest  was  the  Home  Con- 
cert of  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  which 
took  place  on  Saturday,  March  24,  be- 
cause it  marked  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  this  organization.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Women’s  Glee 
Club  was  founded  during  the  days  of 
the  Worid  ■war  when  the  men  of  the 
institution  were  busied  in  military 
training.  The  first  public  appearance 
of  the  club  was  the  home  concert, 
March  15,  1918. 

The  program  this  year  was  announced 
as  a paramount  one  and  it  came  up  to 
these  advance  assurances.  It  was 
quite  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  open- 
ing number, " Winds  to  the  Silent 
Morn,”  was  written  tor  the  Women’s 


Glee  club  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Radde 
Emery  of  the  class  of  1922  and  pianist 
and  accompanist  for  two  years.  Mrs. 
Emery  was  present  as  the  guest  of 
the  glee  club  and  her  composition  was 
enthusiastically  received.  There  were 
other  choice  numbers  by  well-known 
American  composers  and  several 
works  of  foreign  composition;  the 
most  elaborate  number  was  Wagner’s 
“Rhinemaidens”  from  Rheingold  and 
Gotterdammerung,  which  closed  the 
first  part  of  the  program. 

A novelty  made  up  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  evening’s  entertainment: 
it  was  a Fantasy  based  upon  Tschai- 
kovsky’s  “Nut  cracker  Suite”  and  at- 
tractively arranged  for  solo  dances, 
ballet,  and  chorus.  The  third  part 
was  “An  Arabian  Song  Cycle”  by 
diaries  Gilbert  Spross;  five  numbers 
— “ song  pearls  strung  on  the  thread 
of  desert  love  and  longing,”  were  uni- 
ted in  one  group.  The  concluding 
number,  “ Homeward,”  by  Cecil  For- 
syth, is  an  exquisite  bit  of  choral 
writing. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  an- 
nually to  the  glee  club  dress  which  is 
to  be  worn  for  the  concert  season 
and  the  club  has  not  failed  each  year 
in  finding  a beautiful  and  practical 
creation.  The  organization  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  -work  in  the 
concert  field  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  club  is  to  broadcast  from 
WMAQ  at  Chicago  on  Monday,  April 
9,  from  11:10  to  11:40  p.  m..  Central 
Standard  time. 

The  spring  tour,  which  falls  in  the 
Easter  vacation,  is  as  follows: 

April  4,  Morenci,  Mich.;  5,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.:  6,  Hastings,  Mich.;  7, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  8,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.  (Sunday  morning);  8, 
River  Forest,  111.  (Sunday  evening); 

9,  Chicago,  111.,  Pine  Arts  Institute; 

10,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


IS 
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Victories  in  Indoor  Track 


I’-y 

O b e r 1 i n closed  her  basketball 
season  in  what  may  be  claimed  as 
"glorious  defeat.”  The  game  was 
with  Mt.  Union  and  Oberlin  was 
“doped”  to  win,  and  it  seemed  at 
times  as  if  she  would  — but  she 
didn’t.  In  the  early  part  of  the  game 
the  Mounts  did  some  spectacular 
passing  and  goal  shooting  and  the 
half  closed  in  their  favor  17-9.  Ober- 
lin, however,  came  back  strong  in  the 
second  half  and  played  a whirlwind 
game,  but  the  breaks  were  against 
her.  The  final  score  was  22  to  28. 

At  the  basketball  stag  held  in  the 
Men’s  Building  March  19,  eight  “O’s” 
were  presented,  the  most  ever  given 
at  one  time  in  basketball.  Captain 
Fleming  and  Jim  Barnes  had  played 
practically  every  minute  throughout 
the  season.  The  other  six  boys  had 
played  much  less,  but  of  nearly  equal 
time.  Fleming  is  the  only  one  to 
graduate,  which  assures  Coach  Mac- 
Eachron  an  experienced  squad  to  be- 
gin the  next  season  with.  All  save 
one  are  sophomores.  Instead  of 
electing  a captain  at  this  time  they 
will  wait  until  the  close  of  next  year 
and  then  select  an  honorary  captain. 
Meanwhile  the  team  will  be  directed 
by  a field  captain  selected  by  the 
coach  for  each  game. 

High  tribute  was  paid  at  the  stag 
by  Coach  MacEachron  and  Alumni 
Secretary  Olmstead,  who  presided,  to 
the  high  character,  splendid  sports- 
manship, and  fine  playing  of  Fleming, 
the  captain  who  completed  his  ath- 
letic career  in  Oberlin  in  the  Mt. 
Union  game. 

John  G.  Fleming  came  to  Oberlin 
from  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  was  the 
second  man  selected  for  a Gray  schol- 
arship. In  college  he  has  made  a 
good  scholarship  record  and  been 
active  in  student  affairs.  For  three 
years  he  won  both  his  football  and 
basketball  letters.  He  organized  and 
is  president  of  Delta  Lodge,  a new 
men’s  house  this  year.  This  house 
headed  the  scholarship  list  for  larger 
dormitories  the  first  semester. 

CASE  PROVES  EASY 

With  all  the  ease  with  which  one 
falls  off  a prostrate  tree  did  Oberlin 
tally  84  1-6  points  to  Case’s  19  5-6  in 
an  indoor  track  meet  held  at  Warner 
gym  March  10.  Case  took  but  one 
first  place,  that  in  the  two  mile. 
Coach  Lumley’s  men  not  only  took 


Grifner 

most  of  the  firsts,  but  also  most  of 
the  seconds.  Three  records,  were 
broken.  Harrar  clipped  6-10  off  his 
old  quarter  mile  indoor  record,  setting 
it  at  57.8.  “Chuck”  Miller,  who  took 
second,  also  bested  the  old  record.  In 
the  relay  Davis,  Downes,  Miller  and 
Harrar  trimmed  the  previous  record 
by  six  seconds.  The  new  one  stands 
3:58:5.  With  a heave  of  38  ft.  1 in. 
Novotny  was  able  to  establish  a new 
shot  record. 

Sophomores  took  over  half  the 
points,  which  augers  well  for  track  for 
the  next  two  years.  Davis  gathered 
1014  points  and  Jim  Barnes  10. 

WOOSTER  A STRONG  OPPONENT 
A week  later  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
squad  went  to  Wooster  and  took  a 
second  victory.  Here  again  new  rec- 
ords were  set.  Barnes  did  the  30- 
yard  low  hurdles  in  3.8,  besides  tying 
his  old  record  of  3.6  in  the  30-yard 
dash.  Imhoff  set  the  high  jump  mark 
at  5 ft.  814  in.  The  Wooster  contin- 
gent did  their  share  of  record  making, 
by  Hanna  making  the  quarter  in  53.4, 
Secrist  the  220  dash  in  24.8,  Harding, 
Secrist,  Monroe  and  Hanna  the  quar- 
ter in  3:13.6  and  Stewart  rising  to 
11  ft.  6%  in.  in  the  pole  vault.  Each 
team  made  six  firsts,  but  Oberlin  took 
enough  more  seconds  to  give  her  the 
meet,  57  to  47. 

The  spring  schedules  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Outdoor  Track 

April  14 — Informal  Invitation  Meet, 
Oberlin. 

April  20-21 — Ohio  Relays,  Columbus. 
April  28 — Muskingum,  Oberlin. 

May  5 — Ohio  Northern,  Ada. 

May  12 — Case,  Cleveland. 

May  19 — N.  E.  O.  Meet,  Oberlin. 
May  25-26 — Big  Six,  Wooster. 

June  2 — Athletic  Carnival,  Oberlin. 
June  8-9 — N.  C.  A.  A.  Meet,  Chicago. 

Baseball 

April  20 — Akron,  Akron. 

April  24 — Baldwin-Wallace,  Oberlin. 
April  30 — Michigan  State,  Oberlin. 
May  5 — Wooster,  Oberlin. 

May  9 — Mt,  Union,  Oberlin. 

May  12 — Ohio  M'esleyan,  Oberlin. 
May  17— Ililksdale,  Hillsdale. 

May  18 — State  College,  East  Lan- 
sing. 

May  19 — Slate  Normal,  Yitsllanti.  ■ 
May  24 — Akron,  Oberlin. 


May  26 — Rochester,  Oberlin. 

June  2 — Wooster,  Wooster. 

June  16 — ^Varsity-Alumni. 

Tennis 

April  21 — Heidelberg,  Oberlin. 

April  28 — Kenyon,  Gambler. 

May  2 — Mt.  Union,  Oberlin. 

May  5 — Wooster,  Wooster. 

May  10 — Western  State,  Kalamazoo. 
May  11 — State  Normal,  Ypsilanti. 
May  12 — City  College,  Detroit. 

May  16 — Wooster,  Oberlin. 

May  25-26 — O.  I.  T.  A.  Meet.  Gam- 
bler. 

June  16 — Kenyon,  Oberlin. 


Freshman  Honor  List  for  the 
First  Semester 

The  Freshman  Honor  List  for  the 
first  semester  of  the  present  year  in- 
cludes the  names  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  Freshman  Class  with  highest 
scholarship  grades. 

Vernon  Raymond  Barrett,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  high  school. 

*Elizabeth  Ann  Bement,  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  high  school. 

Mary  Francis  Bosshart,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Columbia  high  school. 

Jessie  Olive  Bowen,  Almond,  N.  Y., 
high  school. 

Kathryn  Louise  Bowman,  Canton, 
Ohio,  McKinley  high  school. 

Margaret  Louise  Brainerd,  Martins 
Ferry,  Ohio,  high  school. 

♦Arthur  Lawrence  Cottop,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  high  school. 

Benjamin  Allen  Custer,  Lima,  Ohio, 
Central  high  school. 

Elizabeth  Ware  Downing,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  North  high  school. 

Roberta  Wilhelmina  England,  Oak 
Park,  111.,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest 
Township  high  school. 

♦Frederick  Arthur  Ficken.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Scott  high  school. 

Raymond  Cook  Gladieux,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Waite  high  school. 

Rolland  James  Gladieux,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Waite  high  school. 

Edna  Daisy  Gluck,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Harlem  Evening  high  school. 

♦Louise  Virginia  Hunter,  Hinsdale, 
111.,  Township  high  school. 

Henrietta  McCaslin  Hutcheson,  Nan- 
king, China,  Nanking  Foreign  school. 

Mary  Eleanor  Jacob,  Waukesha, 
Wia.,  high  school. 

•Nancy  Cameron  Marks,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Riverside  high  school. 

Helen  Dolores  Mineka,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y.,  Central  high  school. 
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‘Mrs.  Lois  Rehl  Pennell.  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  high  school. 

Rachel  Louise  Rogers,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  high  school. 

Emma  Kathryn  Ruch,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  high  school. 

“Adelle  Margot  Savage,  Winnetka, 
111.,  New  Trier  Township  high  school. 

Charles  Gerald  Scarborough,  Moran 
School,  Wash.,  Moran  School  for  Boys. 

Margaret  Hertha  Schott,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  West  high  school. 

‘Caroline  Edward  Schulz,  Oak  Park, 
111.,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Town- 
ship high  school. 

‘Ruth  Westcott  Sheppard,  German- 
town, Pa.,  high  school. 

‘“Ruth  L,enore  Stevenson,  Poco- 
moke,  Md.,  high  school. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Sharon, 
Pa.,  high  school. 

John  Howell  Warner,  Jr.,  Lakemont, 
N.  Y.,  Palmer  Institute-Starkey  Sem- 
inary. 

Muriel  Elizabeth  Warren,  Clinton, 
Mich.,  high  school. 

Ross  Boas  Wilson,  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
high  school. 

‘Helen  Winder,  Mount  Victory, 
Ohio,  high  school. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  the 
following  student  who  carried  but 
fourteen  hours,  but  whose  average 
grade  would  otherwise  entitle  him  to 
rank  in  the  Honor  Ten: 

Joseph  Sandy  Himes,  Jr.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  East  high  school. 


“•The  highest  average  grade  was  se- 
cured i)y  Miss  Stevenson. 

“The  second  highest  average  grade 
was  secured  by  Miss  Savage. 

•One  of  the  highest  ten. 


Change  In  Town  Officers 

J.  N.  Stone  succeeds  J.  L.  Edwards 
as  president  of  the  Oberlin  Town 
Council.  Since  the  Inauguration  of 
the  manageriai  form  of  government  in 
Oberlin  tw-o  years  ago  there  is  no 
mayor,  hut  a council  president.  Mr. 
Edwards  proved  a very  satisfactory 
man  in  this  position,  handling  weil  the 
many  matters  concerned  in  the  ad- 
justment from  one  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  other.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration a zoning  ordinance  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Stone  has  been  a councii  mem- 
ber tor  some  years.  He  was  formerly 
postmaster  and  has  been  active  in 
Red  Cross,  Community  Chest  and  va- 
rious village  organizations.  He  is 
secretary  of  the  Business  Men’s  club 


and  the  Oberlin  Auto  club  and  is  dep- 
uty collector  of  taxes. 

The  annual  report  of  Manager  Don 
Herrick  shows  the  town  to  be  in  good 
financial  condition  with  next  to  the 
lowest  tax  rate  in  the  state  during  the 
past  year. 


Oberlin  an  Ideal  Vacation 
Town 

The  Oberlin  Business  Men’s  Asso- 
ciation is  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Oberlin  is  an  ideal  residence 
town  in  the  summer  as  well  as  win- 
ter. Oberlin  has  always  borne  a rep- 
utation as  a delightful  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  its  natural  attractiveness 
Is  even  greater  In  summer  than  win- 
ter. Spacious  lawns  and  large  over- 
hanging trees  give  lovely  vistas.  The 
usual  summer  climate  is  not  too  hot, 
being  tempered  by  the  cool  breezes 
from  Lake  Erie.  The  lake,  only 
eleven  miles  away,  with  its  many 
pleasure  resorts,  is  an  easy  auto  run 
for  those  who  wish  bathing  and  the 
sports  of  the  shore. 

With  the  exit  of  students  and  many 
faculty  members  in  June  there  are 
numerous  houses  available  for  use  by 
summer  visitors.  Furnished  houses 
and  apartments  can  be  had  at  reason- 
able rentals. 

The  idea  of  Oberlin  as  a summer 
place  of  residence  is  not  new.  There 
are  families  that  regularly  spend 
their  vacation  period  here. 

Several  Cleveland  business  men 
bring  their  families  to  Oberlin  in 
June  and  themselves  commute  back 
and  forth  to  the  city  daily,  just  as 
many  residents  do  the  year  round. 

Adequate  opportunity  is  had  tor 
golf,  tennis,  baseball,  or  hiking.  Ex- 
cellent roads  radiate  in  ali  directions 
for  autoing.  The  coliege  library  and 
art  museum  are  available  to  those 
interested.  The  summer  school  of 
the  college  is  in  session  from  June  21 
to  August  15. 

Any  readers  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine who  are  interested  can  write  for 
detailed  information  to  J.  N.  Stone, 
Secretary,  Oberlin  Business  Men’s 
Association. 


Smith,  ’2.“),  Writes 

“ I got  the  thrili  of  a lifetime  last 
night;  heard  Dorothy  Radde  Em- 
ery’s (’22)  three-year-old  boy  sing 
Ten  ‘Sousand’  Strong,  before  he  went 
to  bed,  word  for  word,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Talk  about  getting 
started  eariy!” 


Successor  to  Dr.  Bosworth 
Chosen 

Dr.  Clarence  Tucker  Craig  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  New  Testament  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  to  succeed  the  late 
Professor  Edward  I.  Bosworth. 

Dr.  Craig  comes  from  the  large 
Simpson  M.  E.  church  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  church  of  Cincinnati. 

He  is  a graduate  of  Morningside 
College,  Iowa,  of  which  his  father. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Craig,  was  president  for 
many  years.  He  took  his  theological 
work  at  Boston  University  and  holds 
an  S.T.B,  and  Ph.D.  degree  from  that 
institution.  He  has  also  been  the  re- 
cipient of  a D.D.  degree.  For  a year 
he  taught  in  Foochow,  China,  and  re- 
fused a call  to  Peking  University. 
Three  years  were  spent  In  study  in 
Germany  at  the  universities  of  Basle 
and  Berlin. 

Dr.  Craig  has  specialized  in  New 
Testament  literature  and  is  rated  In 
theological  circles  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing scholars  of  the  country  In 
that  subject. 

Mrs.  Craig  was,  before  marriage,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 


Sinclair  Loan  Fund  Avail- 
able 

The  John  Elbridge  Sinclair  Loan 
Fund.  The  sum  of  $250.00  will  be 
available  during  the  year  1928-29  to 
an  alumna  of  Oberlin  who  needs  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  professional 
or  graduate  preparation.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  she  has  a definite  plan  and 
a well  formulated  idea  with  reference 
to  her  vocational  choice. 

Applications  for  the  loan  and  the 
required  credentials  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  by  June  IsL 
Inquiries  regarding  the  loan  may  be 
addressed  to  Professor  L.  D.  Hart- 
son,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  at 
Oberlin. 


Prize  for  Original  Essay 

For  the  most  original  and  creative 
essay  or  editorial  written  this  year  by 
a student  a prize  of  $25  is  offered. 
Beatty  B.  Wiiliams,  ’99,  a trustee  of 
the  college  and  manufacturer  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio,  is  the  donor.  The  prize 
is  bandied  by  Phi  Kappa  Pi,  of  which 
Mr.  Williams  was  a member  when  in 
coiiege. 
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Suggested  Reading 

(The  editor  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  writing  him  if  you  care 

to  have  such  a column  conti7ined  as 

a regular  feature  of  the  Magazine.) 

DnsRAELi,  A Picture  of  The  Victor- 
ian Age.  hy  Andre  Maurois.  Trans- 
lated hy  Hami.sh  Miee.s.  A.  Apple- 
ton  & Co.,  New  York.  1928.  $3.00. 

“Ah,  yes,  they  have  canonized  him 
like  a saint.  Like  a saint?  No 
Disraeli  was  very  far  from  being 
a saint.  But  perhaps  like  an  an- 
cient Spirit  of  Spring,  always  con- 
quered and  always  reborn,  and  like 
a symbol  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  a cold  and  hostile  uni- 
verse, hy  a long  youth  of  heart.” 
This  is  the  keynote  of  what  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pieces  of  biographical  writing  of 
our  time,  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  subjects. 

Der  Sterit  uji  den  Seroeanten  Geri- 
SH.\.  by  Arnold  Zweig.  Potsdam. 
1928.  This  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
war  novel  which  has  appeared  thus 
far  in  German.  The  background  is 
that  of  the  East  front  but  the  whole 
war  participation  of  the  Gernlan 
nation  is  brought  into  play.  There 
is  excellent  political  and  social  crit- 
icism. It  is  a book  thoroughly  to 
be  recommended. 

A Short  History  of  Spain,  by  Henry 
D.  Sedgwick.  Little,  Brown.  1925. 
400  pp.  Written  in  Mr.  Sedgwick’s 
clever  style.  Uniform  with  his 
Short  History  of  Italy. 

Italy'.s  International  Economic  Po- 
sition. by  Con.st.antine  E.  Mc- 
Guire. Macmillan.  Can  Facism 
save  Italy?  A fairly  non-technical 
but  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
the  economic  maze  Mussolini  must 
tread.  Put  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Economics,  Wash- 
ington. 

Science;  leading  and  misleading,  hy 
Arthur  Lynch.  E.  P.  Du-tixin  & 
Co,  1927.  376  pp.  .$3.00.  A pop- 

ular survey  of  many  departments 
of  the  newer  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  psychology,  with 
application  to  our  general  think- 
ing. Written  in  easy,  recreational 
style,  and  it  not  accepted  as  the 
only  and  “ last  word,”  the  hook  is 
both  entertaining  and  profitable. 

The  World  of  Atom.s,  by  Arthur 
Haas.  Translated  by  H.  S.  Uhler. 
D.  Von  Noslrond,  New  York.  1928. 
$3.00. 

Oriliniz.vi'ion  ,\nd  Org.vniz.vtion  of 
PLAYtiRou.NDS,  by  WILI.IA.M.S.  Pub- 
lished hy  Saunders. 

China,  Yesi'erday  and  Today,  hy  E. 
T.  Wii.i.iA.MS.  T.  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 1927.  $4.00.  Chinese  civil- 

ization. Political  and  social  his- 
tory up  to  date. 

The  Pul.se  of  Prikire.s.h.  hy  Ei.i,s\voR'ni 
Huntington.  Charles  Scribner  Sons. 
A $5.00  book  on  Geography. 


The  Earth  and  It.s  Rhythms,  by  C. 
Schuchert  and  C.  M.  Le  Neue. 
Appleton  & Co.  $4,00.  A book  on 
geology. 

Hlstory  of  PuiiLic  School  Music,  by 
ElnwARD  B.  Biroe.  Oliver  Ditson 
Company.  Boston.  $2.00. 


New  Column  Approved 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead; 

The  new  column  in  the  Alumni 
Magazine  called  "Suggested  Reading” 
is  a fine,  progressive  plan.  Many  of 
the  alumni  belong  to  several  clubs, 
and  are  frequently  asked  to  prepare 
papers,  lead  discussions  or  arrange 
programs.  We  are  often  so  occupied 
with  business,  domestic  or  profession- 
al cares  that  it  is  not  easy  to  hunt 
for  lists  of  new  books.  To  have  a 
wide  choice  of  subjects  listed,  and 
books  recommended  by  our  own  pro- 
fessors would  be  a great  help  to  us 
all.  In  fact,  those  of  us  who  make 
time  for  reading  of  many  recent  books 
are  frequently  asked  hy  friends,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  librarians  to  rec- 
ommend new,  good  books.  Hence, 
this  new  plan  will  he  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  the  college  and  the  alumni. 

So  on  behalf  of  the  alumni  I wish 
to  commend  the  new  policy  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  It  might  he  a good 
idea  to  have  the  college  librarian  add 
such  general  cultural  or  good  recre- 
ational books  which  would  assist  the 
alumni  when  they  are  on  a vacation, 
or  are  too  weary  to  read  technical 
books;  as  for  example,  fine  recent 
travel  books,  biographies,  stimulating, 
helpful  books  of  fiction.  For  example 
one  recent  book  of  this  last  class 
which  I have  greatly  enjoyed  as  well 
as  decided  to  add  to  my  own  library 
is  “A  Boy  Knight  of  Rheims,”  by  Eloise 
Lownsbery,  written  in  1927,  but  with 
its  idealistic  story  laid  in  the  cathe- 
dral building  age,  especially  center- 
ing about  Rheims  cathedral. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  H.  Cole  (1909). 

Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 


Debate  Prize  Offered 

Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  member  of  the 
college  board  of  trustees  and  editor 
of  the  'I’oledo  Blade,  has  offered  a 
$50  prize  to  he  awarded  to  the  best 
ilehater  in  the  college  this  year.  Mr. 
Patterson  particiiiated  in  debating 
during  his  college  days. 


Inaugurates  New  Service 

Miss  Ivanore  Barnes,  director  of  the 
College  Bureau  of  Appointments  an- 
nounces a new  service  by  that  bureau 
in  the  form  of  a summer  work  clear- 
ing house.  It  is  expected  that  here- 
after all  knowledge  of  summer  work 
opportunities  will  be  passed  on  to 
Miss  Barnes  by  the  college  officers 
or  teachers  and  that  students  seeking 
such  work  will  look  to  her  for  open- 
ings. 

A registration  blank  for  students 
has  been  prepared  and  distributed.  It 
is  a comprehensive  blank  covering  all 
possible  facts  that  might  be  asked 
about  an  applicant  and  showing  all 
possible  experience  of  value.  Some 
150  students,  both  men  and  women, 
have  already  registered  with  the 
bureau. 

Alumni  having  work  tor  which  they 
could  use  students  during  the  summer 
vacation  are  asked  to  get  into  touch 
with  Miss  Barnes.  Applications  in 
hand  makes  it  possible  lor  her  to 
furnish  tutors,  athletic  coaches,  play- 
ground directors,  camp  leaders  with 
a wide  variety  of  experience,  waiters, 
bell-hops,  governesses,  stenographers, 
typists,  bookkeepers,  office  clerks, 
sales  clerks,  tea  room  managers,  re- 
porters, library  workers,  musicians, 
seamen,  chauffers,  auto  repairmen, 
factory  workers,  farm  hands,  fruit 
pickers,  surveyors,  social  workers, 
settlement  house  workers.  There 
do  not  seem  to  he  any  aviators,  deep 
sea  divers,  or  oystermen  registered. 

Suggest  a Candidate  for  Gray 
Scholarship 

Suggestions  from  alumni  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Gray  Scholarship  for 
next  year  are  invited.  At  present 
there  are  two  men  in  Oberlin  holding 
Gray  Scholarships.  One  man  will  be 
chosen  from  the  incoming  freshman 
class  to  replace  one  of  these  who  will 
graduate  in  June.  The  selection  lies 
with  the  Gray  Scholarship  Committee 
composed  of  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  ’ll. 
George  Vradenherg,  '09,  and  Mark 
Ward,  '10.  I’he  candidates  should  be 
outstanding  boys  in  their  high  school 
and  community.  Points  considered 
are  character,  personality,  scholar- 
ship, participation  in  student  activi- 
ties, and  signs  of  leadership.  Alumni 
are  urged  to  suggest  candidates.  Such 
suggestions  should  he  sent  to  Alumni 
Secretary  Olmstead  at  Oberlin. 
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Janitors  and  Skunks  at  Spear 
By  Etta  M.  Wright 

For  42  years  Spear  Library,  later 
Laboratory,  stood  on  the  Oberlin  cam- 
pus. According  to  the  will  of  Charles 
M.  Hall  it  has  been  removed. 

The  money  for  the  building  was 
given  by  Rev.  Charles  V.  Spear  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who  was  an  Amherst 
graduate  and  the  owner  and  principal 
of  Maplewood  Institute  from  1857-1883. 
This  was  an  institution  of  high  stand- 
ing for  young  women,  hut  owing  to  his 
own  ill  health  and  his  wife’s  death 
he  felt  obliged  to  close  the  school  in 
1883.  This  same  year  Oberlin  was 
celebrating  her  fiftieth  anniversary 
and  Jlr.  Spear  becoming  interested  in 
the  work  being  done  here  decided  he 
could  do  nothing  better  than  dispose 
of  the  property  of  Maplewood  Insti- 
tute and  build  a library  for  Oberlin 
College.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  about  ?30,000,  in  addition  to 
which  Mr.  Spear  gave  $11,000  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Relief  Holbrook 
Spear,  the  income  from  which  is  still 
being  used  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
principally  reference  books.  The  arch- 
itects for  the  building  were  Weary  & 
Kramer  of  Akron;  and  the  builders 
were  Parker  & Kinney  of  Norwalk. 

The  third  story  was  used  as  a resi- 
dence by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Root. 
Mr.  Root  brought  his  bride  there  in 
the  spring  of  1887,  shortly  after  he 
assumed  librarianship.  There,  too, 
lived  James  W.  Crook,  ’91,  now  a 
professor  in  Amherst  college,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Crook. 
Mr.  Crook  helped  himself  through 
college  by  serving  as  janitor  of  the 
building  and  librarian  of  the  U.  L.  A. 
library,  which  was  controlled  by  the 
college  literary  societies  and  housed 
in  one  room  of  Spear  library.  There 
also  Hiram  Thurston,  now  treasurer 
of  the  college,  shared  the  Crook’s 
quarters  from  1889  to  1892,  both  Mr. 
Crook  and  Mr.  Thurston  having  come 
to  Oberlin  from  the  same  place,  Man- 
istee, Jlich.  Mr.  Thurston  succeeded 
Mr.  Crook  as  U.  L.  A.  librarian  and 
held  the  position  till  the  fall  of  1900, 
when  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  treasurer’s  office,  and  Miss  Esther 
Close  took  his  place  in  the  library. 
Other  students  also  helped  themselves 
through  college  by  serving  as  jani- 
tors, including  Merrill  A.  Peacock,  '97, 
now  sales  manager  of  the  Yakama 
Fruit  Exchange,  Yakama,  Wash.; 


Jesse  B.  Wolfe,  ’05,  who  married  Clara 
Husted,  '06,  and  has  been  a mission 
architect  in  China;  and  John  H.  Craft, 
’06,  now  an  insurance  counsellor  in 
Texas.  One  theologue.  Noble  W. 
Collide,  now  a clergyman  in  Shioc- 
ton,  Wis.,  served  one  year,  as  did 
also  Frederick  L.  H.  Von  Lubken,  ’02, 
now  a fruit  grower  in  Hood  River, 
Ore.  It  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  down- 
stairs that  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
was  born. 

The  steps  of  Spear  library  have  lent 
themselves  to  group  pictures,  and  will 
endure  in  that  form  when  the  sub- 
stance is  gone.  It  was  the  girls  of 
1902  who  conceived  the  idea,  in  the 
spring  term  of  their  senior  year,  of 
utilizing  the  steps  tor  evening  songs; 
and  of  handing  the  privilege  down  to 
the  junior  girls  with  a formal  cere- 
mony at  commencement  time. 

Since  the  library  was  not  open  eve- 
nings, it  was  occasionally  used  for 
social  functions,  one  such  taking  place 
in  the  fall  of  1892,  when  the  seniors 
gave  a reception  to  the  incoming 
freshmen.  In  accordance,  how^ever, 
with  the  rules  of  those  days,  it  lasted 
but  one  brief  hour,  from  halt-past  six 
to  half-past  seven,  and  promenading 
and  conversation  were  the  sole  means 
of  recreation.  There  was  one  oc- 
casion later,  when  Grace  Prince,  c-’94- 
95,  now  Mrs.  Ira  Shaw,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  library  staff,  wms  leaving 
to  get  ready  to  be  married  and  the 
staff  planned  a surprise  in  her  honor. 
As  soon  as  closing  time  came,  one  of 
the  tables  was  transformed  into  a 
dining  table  and  a feast  was  spread 
that  had  been  sneaked  in  when  Miss 
Prince  was  not  looking. 

For  one  year  after  the  completion 
of  the  building  there  continued  in 
office  Henry  Matson,  who  had  been 
the  librarian  in  the  days  when  all  the 
books  w'ere  housed  in  Society  hall  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  campus. 
The  lower  floor  of  the  building  was 
used  by  the  department  of  geology, 
botany  and  Zoology,  all  taught  by  one 
man.  Professor  A.  A.  Wright;  and  one 
day,  during  this  first  year,  the  entire 
building  was  permeated  with  the  odor 
of  skunk.  An  enthusia.stic  student  of 
Zoology  had  brought  in  a specimen 
for  study.  Mr.  Matson  expostulated 
with  him  in  vain  and  finally  appealed 
to  Professor  G.  F.  Wright,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  Mr.  Wright’s 
expostulations  proved  of  more  avail; 
and  the  offender  gave  as  an  excuse 
that  he  had  a bad  cold  and  did  not 
know  that  the  skunk  smelled. 


Since  the  fall  of  1908,  when  Car- 
negie library  was  opened  for  use,  the 
building  has  been  given  over  entirely 
to  the  use  of  the  department  of  Zool- 
ogy. Student  janitors  have  given  way 
to  all-time  janitors;  and  much  of  in- 
terest could  probably  be  written  about 
the  building  in  its  new  capacity  were 
there  time.  We  leave  that  for  another 
hand. 


Two  Recent  Gifts 

A gift  that  may  total  $40,000  has 
been  made  to  Oberlin  by  the  heirs  of 
Lorenzo  Bennett,  a student  here  from 
1871-’72,  ’74-’75.  Mr.  Bennett,  after 
leaving  Oberlin  became  a pharmicist 
and  later  entered  real  estate.  He 
died  recently  at  Colorado  Springs, 
leaving  no  will.  There  w'as,  however, 
a memorandum  of  his  wishes,  which 
his  heirs  have  generously  followed. 
It  was  his  wish  that  $50,000  be  given 
to  Oberlin.  This  is  being  done,  less 
the  inheritance  tax  and  other  neces- 
sary expense. 

Following  the  death  of  Miss  Olivia 
P.  Stokes  In  Washington  December  12 
it  was  announced  by  her  executors 
that  Oherlin,  along  with  other  insti- 
tutions, was  to  share  in  her  estate. 
The  amount  stated  for  Oberlin  is 
$25,000.  Miss  Stokes  contributed  to 
the  endowment  campaign  in  1909-10 
and  also  made  a small  contribution  in 
1911.  Her  grandmother  was  a friend 
of  Finney’s,  and  her  mother  in  1887 
gave  $1,250  to  the  college  to  be  known 
as  the  Finney  Scholarship. 


Noted  Names  in  Music 

A small  volume  entitled  “ Noted 
Names  in  Music  ” has  just  been  added 
to  the  college  library.  It  was  com- 
piled in  1927  and  contains  betw'een 
1,500  and  2,000  names  of  persons  once 
noted  and  still  of  interest  in  the  mu- 
sical w'orld  and  also  contemporary  mu- 
sicians of  significance,  chiefly  Ameri- 
can. A cursory  glance  through  the 
pages  revealed  the  fact  that  at  least 
seven  Oberlin  graduates  or  former 
professors  were  included  in  the  list. 
There  were  George  W.  Andrews,  cons., 
’79;  Calvin  B.  Cady,  cons.,  ’72.  of  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Edward  Dickinson;  R.  Na- 
thaniel Dett,  cons.,  ’08,  Hampton,  Va.; 
Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  O.  C.,  ’05;  Edward 
Baxter  Perry,  a blind  pianist,  who  was 
instructor  in  the  conservatory  from 
1881-1883;  and  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey, 
a former  student  in  the  conservatory. 
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Oberlin  Sh  ares  In  Movement 
to  Encourage  Research 

There  was  formed  a year  ago  a 
joint  committee  to  encourage  re- 
search in  colleges,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  seven  societies — The 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  by  Dr.  Maynard 
M.  Metcalf,  alumnus  of  Oberlin  and 
former  member  of  its  faculty.  The  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges  by  Dr. 
Kelly,  secretary  of  the  association. 
The  American  Council  on  Education 
by  Dr.  Mann,  its  director.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  by 
Professor  Stebbins,  The  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  by  Dr. 
Waldo  Leland,  its  secretary.  The  Na- 
tional Research  Council  by  Dr.  Kel- 
log,  its  secretary,  and  The  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council  by  Professor 
Dunlap.  Dr.  Metcalf  is  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Oberlin  College  has 
shared  from  the  beginning  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  planning  which  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  this  committee. 


Book  Reviews 


Chemistry,  by  J.  Ellis  Stannard,  ’00. 

Boys’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Y.  Oxford  Review  Series.  Oxford 

Book  Company,  New  York.  1927. 

Pp.  III-I-236.  24  Figures. 

This  book  is  one  of  a series  of  re- 
view outlines  published  by  the  Oxford 
Book  Company,  and  it  constitutes  an 
up-to-date  treatment  as  outlined  in  the 
1926  Syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  State  of  New  York.  Be- 
ing in  outline  form,  it  gives  the  stu- 
dent the  proper  perspective  of  the 
subject.  Much  of  the  material  is 
charted  to  give  added  clearness  and 
compactness.  Extensive  drill  is  of- 
fered in  the  writing  of  chemical  equa- 
tions and  the  solution  of  chemical 
problems.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
been  carefully  culled  from  recent 
Regents  and  College  Entrance  Board 
Examinations,  and  are  quite  suflicient 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  test  and  apply 
his  knowledge  of  the  text  material. 
The  book  contains  a particularly  val- 
uable Appendix  in  which  may  be 
found  "Important  Definitions,”  “Chem- 
ical Tests,”  “Chemical  Names  and 
Formulas  of  Common  Substances,” 
“Composition  of  Alloys,”  “Solubility 
Rules,”  “I^hysical  Constants  of  Com- 
mon Gases,”  and  finally,  a set  of  “Re- 
cent Examination  Papers,”  set  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 


calculated  to  furnish  additional  drill 
material  and  to  familiarize  the  pupil 
with  the  type  of  question  he  will  have 
to  face  in  the  final  examination. 

All  in  all,  this  little  book  is  clear 
and  concise,  and  valuable,  not  alone 
to  the  high  school  student,  but  also 
to  the  college  freshman  who  wants  to 
make  the  best  of  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

W.  H.  Chapin. 

PU.NDAMENTALS  OF  MUSICAL  ArT.  CaX- 
ton  Institute  of  Musical  Art  Exten- 
sion. Edw.ard  Dickinson,  Editor. 

Under  the  title  of  “Fundamentals 
of  Musical  Art”  a work  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Caxtou  Institute  of 
Musical  Extension,  New  York,  which 
consists  of  twenty  volumes  covering 
the  whole  field  of  musical  science, 
history  and  appreciation.  Each  vol- 
ume is  a complete  monograph,  the 
series  beginning  with  “ Introduction 
to  Music,”  ending  with  “ Music  as  a 
Social  Force  in  America.”  The  au- 
thors include  twelve  prominent  com- 
posers, educators,  and  critics,  among 
them  Professor  George  S.  Dickinson 
of  Vassar  College,  well  known  in 
Oberlin,  who  contributes  a masterly 
treatise  on  the  evolution  of  harmony. 
Other  brilliant  writers  of  national 
reputation  are  Paul  Rosenfeld,  Fuller- 
ton Waldo,  Gilbert  W.  Gabriel,  Charles 
S.  Skilton,  David  E.  Berg,  president 
of  the  Caxton  Institute,  and  Robert 
Haven  Schauffler.  The  editor-in-chief 
is  Professor  Edward  Dickinson  of 
Oberlin,  who  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  two  years  in  the  supervis- 
ion of  every  manuscript.  One  of  the 
chief  distinctions  of  this  series  is  the 
thoroughness  and  ability  with  which 
it  treats  the  most  recent  movements 
in  musical  production  and  criticism. 

The  American  Student  Hymnal. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  H.  Augus- 
tine Smith,  c’99-01.  New  York. 
The  Century  Co.  1928.  Pp.  462. 

A rich  and  varied  collection  of  re- 
ligious songs,  prepared  distinctively 
for  public  and  private  use  by  stu- 
dents of  college  age,  challenges  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  realize 
the  importance  of  the  religious  fac- 
tor in  academic  life.  This  interest  is 
still  further  aroused  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  collection  is  prepared 
by  a man  of  long  experience  and  high 
reputation  as  a leader  in  the  field  of 
worship  music.  He  is  now  Professor  of 
Pine  Arts  in  Religion  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  has  been  for  many  years 
Director  of  Music  at  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly,  N.  Y. 


A volume  of  such  a purpose  as  The 
Student  Hymnal  will  inevitably  present 
features  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  books  of  its  class.  This  will  be 
seen  at  once  by  a glance  over  the  sub- 
ject-heads in  the  table  of  contents. 
Here  we  find  such  topics  as  The  Great 
Companion,  God  of  the  Open  Spaces, 
Knighthood’s  Oath  and  Vigil,  Com- 
radeship, Social  Justice,  College  An- 
niversaries, Each  in  his  Own  Tongue. 
There  is,  however,  no  neglect  of  the 
universal  and  historic  experience  and 
hope,  as  we  see  in  such  topics  as  The 
Quest  for  God,  Immortality,  Service, 
and  in  the  numerous  hymns  of  patri- 
otism, of  church  loyalty,  procession- 
als, doxologies,  chants,  and  responses. 
Mr.  Smith  has  drawn  lavishly  upon 
the  treasures  contained  in  the  stand- 
ard hymnbooks,  retaining  the  finest 
expressions  of  Christian  faith  which 
hold  all  sects  in  a common  recogni- 
tion, avoiding  the  eschatological,  the 
dogmatic,  the  trivial,  prosaic  and  sen- 
timental— all  that  is  temporary,  obso- 
lete and  provocative  of  controversy. 
There  are  also  eighty  pages  of  re- 
sponsive and  unison  readings  and 
prayers,  chosen  with  fine  literary 
taste  and  devotional  discrimination. 

There  has  been  a similar  broad  and 
critical  scrutiny  of  the  melodies  to 
which  the  poems  are  set.  The  editor 
has  retained  a large  number  of  the 
standard  tunes  found  in  the  best  song- 
books  of  the  various  denominations, 
which  have  become  embedded  in  the 
tradition  of  the  churches  of  England 
and  America.  To  these  have  been 
added  compositions  of  present  com- 
posers of  high  standing,  so  recent 
that  the  previous  books  do  not  con- 
tain them.  Among  these  are  gems 
of  musical  expression  which  need  to 
be  heard  once  to  be  ever  after  be- 
loved. A very  striking  feature  is  the 
number  of  recent  poets  whose  names 
appear. 

This  hasty  summary  is  enough  to 
show  that  this  unique  volume  is  more 
than  a hymnal  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  Some  of  the  songs  are 
not  religious  in  the  usual  strict  con- 
notation, as  for  example,  Stevenson’s 
“Under  the  Wide  and  Starry  Sky,”' 
John  Macrae’s  “ In  Flanders  Fields 
the  Poppies  Grow,”  the  " Integer 
Vitae  ” of  Horace.  The  book  in  fact 
is  an  anthology  of  songs  which  in- 
clude not  only  standard  hymns  but 
also  other  poems  outside  the  tradi- 
tional fold,  which  have  been  accepted 
as  incentives  to  consecrated  and  he- 
roic endeavor. 
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This  remarkable  volume  will  be 
treasured  by  different  people  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  some  chiefly  tor  its 
novel  features  and  the  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  recent  poetry  and  music 
which  no  other  book  contains;  by 
others  for  the  wide  range  of  selection 
among  the  older  and  universally  be- 
loved jewels  of  religious  art.  And  as 
for  the  express  purpose  which  in- 
spired its  editor — that  of  bringing  to 
young  people  a non-doctrinal,  invigor- 
ating body  of  poetry  and  music,  vi- 
brant on  every  page  with  the  buoy- 
ant, questing  spirit  of  youth — he  has, 
it  seems  to  this  commentator,  achieved 
a signal  success,  which  entitles  his 
work  to  a wide  adoption. 

EUWABD  DICKIN.SON. 


Education  in  a Demociuvtic  Would. 
Erne.st  Dewitp  Burton,  h’12.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  ?2.00. 

Ten  addresses  of  Dr.  Burton,  late 
president  of  Chicago  University,  have 
been  gathered  together  under  the  title 
of  the  first  and  most  comprehensive 
of  the  papers. 

In  speaking  to  the  students  at  one 
of  the  conventions  at  the  university, 
he  says,  “ I hope  that  you  have  formed 
the  habit  of  unprejudiced  facing  of 
all  the  facts  that  have  come  within 
your  vision,  and  constantly  seeking 
for  more.”  And  again,  “ Learn  to 
think  in  terms  of  larger  units,  not 
of  your  own  school  only,  but  of  edu- 
cation; not  of  your  own  church  only, 
but  of  religion;  not  of  your  own 
country  only,  but  of  the  human  race.” 
Throughout  the  papers  runs  this  evi- 
dence of  the  author’s  belief  in  thor 
ough  scholarship  and  in  breadth  of 
vision.  It  was  the  basis  of  his  own 
thinking  and  living  and  he  tried  to 
pass  it  on  to  his  hearers. 

He  speaks  to  the  students  on  their 
habits  and  the  obligations  of  the  ed- 
ucated; he  discusses  before  other 
groups,  the  business  of  a college,  a 
university,  a medical  school;  he  talks 
on  education  and  religion,  business 
and  scholar.ship,  the  need  of  a school 
of  politics. 

" The  discovery  and  dissemination 
of  the  truth  in  every  realm,  the  train- 
ing of  men  in  openness  of  mind  and 
love  of  truth,  the  inculcation  of  right 
ideals,  the  development  of  personali- 
ties capable  of  the  largest  participa- 
tion in  the  good  of  life  and  the  largest 
service  to  society,— this  is  the  four- 
fold task  of  a university.”  And  it 
was  to  make  this  ideal  come  true 
that  he  had  committed  himself. 


Dr.  Burton  had  been  known  as  a 
great  New  Testament  scholar.  He 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Chi- 
cago and  proved  himself  to  be  a great 
educator  and  administrator  as  well. 
These  papers  cover  thoroughly  the 
fundamentals  of  education.  'They  may 
well  be  read  by  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  discern  the  truth  and  weigh 
values  in  these  days  of  perplexity  in 
the  educational  realm.  G.  G. 


Stout  Stui'f,  by  Romeyn  Berry.  With 
Sportographs  by  Andre  Smith. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  Cayuga  Press. 
1927.  18.5  cm.,  pp.  94.  $1.50,  post- 
paid. 

Though  he  is  manager  of  athletics 
at  Cornell,  Romeyn  Berry  does  not 
confine  himself  to  that  subject  in  his 
column,  “Sport  Stuff,”  running  regu- 
larly in  the  Cornell  Alumni  News.  His 
comments  may  range  from  the  turf 
on  the  football  field  to  what  is  on  the 
minds  of  the  faculty;  and  the  com- 
ments are  sure  to  be  apt  and  humor- 
ous. He  is  a keen  observer  of  human 
nature  and  reports  his  observations 
most  enchantingly.  Many  a chortle 
will  be  produced  by  these  essays; 
thirty-seven  of  them  gathered  in  book 
form.  Drawings  by  Andre  Smith  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  book.  One  or 
two  excerpts  will  suffice  for  illustra- 
tion. 

“A  forum,  or  discussion  group,  is 
what  is  left  of  a bull  session  after  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  organized  it — after  the 
bull  has  become  an  ox.” 

“Before  you  burnish  up  your  own 
halo  and  indict  the  undergraduates  of 
the  present  day  for  low  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  stop  and  ponder.  When 
you  were  in  college  did  you  escape 
trouble  because  you  were  good  and 
pure  or  because  you  were  quick  on 
your  feet  and  had  dumb  luck?” 

“It  is  a mistake  for  a woman  to 
come  back  with  her  husband  to  his 

class  reunion The  one  best 

thing  a wife  can  do  around  the  middle 
of  June  is  to  stay  home  and  hold  her- 
self in  readiness  to  wire  funds.  At- 
tendance at  a reunion  is  a momentary 
clutch  at  one’s  lost  youth  and  assorted 
spouses  in  the  picture  destroy  the 
illusion.”  G.  g. 


President  Wilkins  and  Girls’ 
Glee  Club  in  Chicago 

One  of  the  largest  meetings  on  rec- 
ord of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Illi- 
nois was  held  on  March  6,  1928,  when 
we  greeted  President  Wilkins  as  our 
guest  of  honor.  Over  two  hundred 
and  forty  Oberlin  alumni  and  friends, 
including  a good  many  from  “down 
state,”  attended  the  dinner  at  the  Au- 
ditorium Hotel  and  heard  President 
Wilkins’  talk  on  “Oberlin  in  1928.” 
The  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  very 
happy  and  enthusiastic. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Elsa- 
Fern  MacBurney-Turner  Singers,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Collins,  class  of  1908,  and 
president  of  the  association  presided. 
Mr.  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  president  of  the 
Amherst  club  of  Chicago,  was  also 
present  and  spoke  briefly.  Greetings 
were  received  from  various  honorary 
members  of  the  alumni,  several  of 
whom  had  been  colleagues  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

On  April  9th  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois  will  entertain  the 
Women’s  Glee  Club  of  Oberlin.  Din- 
ner will  be  served  in  the  dining  room 
of  the  Art  Institute  and  the  full  con- 
cert of  the  glee  club  vi'ill  be  pre- 
sented in  Fullerton  Hall. 

Officers  elected  for  1928-1929  are: 
President — Amos  C.  Miller,  ’89 
Vice-President — Allan  Rood,  ’16 
Secretary — Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03 
Ass’t.  Sec’y. — Marjorie  White,  ’12. 
Treasurer — C.  Dean  Wells,  ’10 
Executive  Committee — R.  C.  Booth, 
’12,  chairman;  Joseph  Stocker,  ’24, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Swearingen,  ’13,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Boynton,  ’08,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Storer,  ’24. 

Councilors — Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  Mary 
P.  Millikan,  ’93. 


Greetings  from  England 

Exeter  College,  Oxford, 

25th  Feb.  1928. 
To  President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins: 
From  the  Inaugural  Dinner  of 
the  Oberlin  Society  of  England. 
The  w'armest  greetings  of  good 
friendship  and  the  best  of  wishes  for 
the  Oberlin  that  is  to  be 

from  four  Oberliners 
in  the  English  Shansi. 

(Signed) 

Jack  Wolfenden,  Fac.  ’27-’28. 
George  Tait,  Fac.  ’26-’27. 
Ele,\nor  Scott,  '27. 

Priscilla  Lord,  ’19-’23. 
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Foochow  Alumni  Welcome 
Dr.  Wilkins  to  Presidency 

To  President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins, 
Oberlin  College:  — 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  Foo 
chow,  China,  send  you  herewith  greet- 
ings and  welcome  to  your  new  work 
as  President  of  Oberlin  College. 

Knowing  as  we  do  your  high  rec- 
ord for  service,  for  education,  and  for 
the  things  of  the  spirit;  knowing,  too, 
your  appreciation  of  the  heritage  and 
spirit  of  Oberlin,  w^e  feel  happy  that 
the  Trustees  have  committed  to  your 
care  and  guidance  the  keeping  of  that 
heritage  and  that  spirit. 

Exacting  as  the  responsibilities  of 
college  presidencies  are  in  this  day, 
we  must  deem  any  man  fortunate  who 
is  called  to  head  the  administration  of 
Oberlin  College.  A great  gift  is  his; 
and  he  is  called  to  carry  a great  work 
forward  to  yet  better  things;  to  hal- 
low' the  labor  of  his  predecessors  by 
creating  new  things  in  their  spirit. 
We  therefore  congratulate  you  on 
your  new'  ofBce. 

To  us  here  on  the  far-flung  battle 
lines  of  the  advances  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  seeking  to  perform  the  miracle 
by  which  the  barriers  of  race  are 
transcended  in  the  love  of  Christ, 
Oberlin  is  a very  precious  memory 
and  inspiration;  nor  must  this  be  foi- 
gotten  amidst  the  ideals  and  develop- 
ments that  the  American  Oberlin  is 
likely  to  emphasize:  such  at  least  is 
our  hope. 

(Signed) 

Noitvii.  Bkemax.  ’15  (Pres.) 

Cleo  Bee.ma.x.  ex-1920. 

Rodemck  Scott.  Fac.  ’15-’16. 

AoxEs  K.  Scott,  Cons.  ’15-’16. 

Fkankli.x  P.  Mctcalf,  ’13. 

Fi!i;i)  P.  Beaci[.  0.  T.  S. ’07-’09. 

Chi.\o-Ji  x Liu,  A.M.  1920. 

Hiu  Ciii.NC!  Yen,  1920. 

Ruth  Waud  Beach,  (sister 
of  I’aul  and  Edwin  Ward, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  at 
Oheiliu  with  Mr.  Beach, 
1915-1910). 

Leonauii  .1.  CiHHSTrAN,  1910. 

An.NE.S  M.  ClIItl.STIAN, 

0.  T.  S.  ’1G-’17. 

Ai.icE  Hay  Hewis,  ’22. 

Neh.  II.  Lewis,  M.D.,  ’18. 

Su.sAN  E.  Aii.MSTHO.NO,  ’12. 

Josephine  C.  Wai.keh,  ’00. 

Euzaiikth  F.  Cushman,  ’22, 
Secretary. 


February  23,  1928. 
Mr.  Norvil  Beeman,  President 
Oberlin  Association  of 
Foochow,  China. 

Dear  Mr.  Beeman: 

The  resolution,  signed  by  the  six- 
teen members  of  the  Oberlin  Associa- 
tion of  Foochow,  came  to  the  end  of 
its  long  journey  early  this  week  and 
has  moved  me  very  greatly. 

You  may  be  sure  that  such  a 
message  as  this  does  constitute  a real 
reenforcement  to  one  faced  as  I am 
w'ith  a gi'eat  opportunity  and  endeav- 
oring as  I am  to  enter  humbly  and 
resolutely  into  a great  tradition. 

You  may  be  sure,  too,  that  we  think 
often  here  of  the  members  of  the 
Oberlin  family  far  flung  into  the  spir- 
itual battlegrounds  of  the  world. 

I am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
herewith  certain  “Impressions  of 
Oberlin  in  October,”  with  which  I 
have  been  concluding  my  talks  to 
alumni  gatherings  in  various  cities 
here.  I wish  I might  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  personally  with  you:  per- 
haps you  w'ill  accept  these  “Impress- 
ions” as  a symbol  of  that  wish  and  of 
the  good  w'ishes  which  we  all  have, 
consciously  and  deeply,  for  all  of  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed) 

Eune.st  Hatch  Wilkins. 


Organize  at  Painesville 

At  a meeting  of  alumni  in  Paines- 
ville, Ohio,  March  6,  a new'  branch  of 
the  General  Alumni  association  w'as 
organized.  All  alumni  living  in  Lake 
county  are  eligible  and  it  is  expected 
that  a good  sized  and  active  group 
W'ill  develop. 

High  school  students  thinking  of 
attending  Oberlin  w'ere  present  at  the 
meeting.  Alumni  Secretary  John  G. 
Olmstead  was  guest.  He  showed  a 
number  of  reels  of  moving  pictures  of 
camims  affairs'  that  were  exceedingly 
interesting. 

The  ollicers  of  the  new  chapter 
elected  were:  President,  Raymond  M. 
Nye,  ’22;  Secretary-'l'reasurer,  Mrs.  R. 
f.  (Marion  Warren)  Moore,  ’21. 


New  Ofiicers  of  Columbus 
Women 

Tlie  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Oberlin  College  Women's  Club  of 
Coliiinbiis  was  lield  at  the  liome  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  Charles  Ituth,  117  Six- 
teenth Avenue,  on  Saturday  afternoon. 


March  3rd.  The  following  officers 
were  reelect»d;  Miss  M.  Frances 
Beede,  ’05,  president,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hoover,  ’25,  secretary  treasurer.  Sev- 
eral members  w'ere  added  to  the  list 
at  this  meeting. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
joint  Oberlin-Amherst  banquet  to  be 
given  at  the  Neil  House  on  April  28th 
in  Dr.  Wilkins’  honor. 

After  a short  program  consisting  of 
piano  soios  by  Mrs.  Ruth,  one  being 
her  own  composition,  and  a talk  by 
Miss  M.  Edith  Jones,  con.  ’99,  a dainty 
tea  was  served  by  the  hostess.  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Sater,  Mrs.  Homer  Belt  presided 
at  the  tea  table. 


Dr.  Hutchins  Is  Guest  of 
Alumni  at  Coconut  Grove, 
Florida 

Mr,  Thomas  Henderson,  former 
trustee  of  the  college,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Henderson,  ’02- 
’07,  entertained  at  tea  in  honor  of 
William  J.  Hutchins,  h-’20,  president 
of  Berea  College,  at  the  El  Dorado,  Co- 
conut Grove,  Florida,  February  17, 
Among  the  guests  were  the  following 
Oberlin  people:  Professor  Arietta  Ab- 
bott, Professor  and  Mrs.  How'ard  W. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Bruce  Davis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Dolan,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Dick,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Fitch,  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Morrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Merrick,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Johnson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  Johnson.  Mrs. 
Mary  Alice  Johnson  Spencer,  Miss 
Ir“ne  Pennington,  Mr.  Heaton  Pen- 
nington, Sr.,  Miss  Mai'S'  Emily  Sin- 
clair, Miss  Lucretia  Celestia  Wattles. 


Harvard  and  Oberlin  Friends 
Greet  Professor  Hartson 

Though  Sunday,  February  the  26th, 
was  a bitterly  cold  afternoon  in 
Boston,  many  alumni  and  friends  of 
Oberlin  gathered  to  meet  and  wel- 
come Professor  Hartson.  Under  the 
ever  thoughtful  vigilance  of  Miss  Lucy 
E,  Grosvenor,  secretary-treasurer,  they 
wore  sumiiioii'''d  to  a reception  and 
tea  at  Glas.s  Hall  in  the  oozy  rooms 
of  Mr.  Edmunde  Wriglit,  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  (Iradiiate  Scliool  of  liusiness. 

Mr.  George  Bates,  also  Doan  of  the 
Biisinoas  .Scliool,  Mr.  George  I'ory- 
eaux,  and  .Mr.  Thor|).  assisted  Mr. 
Wriglit  in  tile  informal  welcome  of 
Harvard  to  Olierlin  graduates.  The 
loyal  Olierlin  Hock  represented  their 
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Alma  Mater  in  all  lier  intermittent 
stages  of  ’92  to  ’27.  In  spite  of  her 
changes  in  life,  structure,  and  law, 
she  was  recognized  and  loved  as  the 
same  Oberlin  whose  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship and  service  remains  always  un- 
changed. 

Among  the  Oberlin  people  present 
were  Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon,  ’27,  Miss 
Sarah  B.  MacLennan,  ’25,  Miss  Lau- 
rine  Mack,  ’25.  Miss  MaiT  Sedg%vick. 
’26,  Mrs.  Jane  Hallen  Edwards,  cons., 
Mr.  Carl  B.  and  Laura  Merrill,  ’02,  Mr. 
Augustus  Fox,  ex-faculty  member,  Mr. 
James  G.  Laird,  ’27,  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Sedgwick,  ’92,  Mr.  Edward  Sutton,  ’27, 
Mr.  William  W.  Edwards,  and  Mr. 
William  Barber,  Harvard  ’19. 

New  friendships  warmed;  old 
friendships  doubled;  memories  crowd- 
ed; hours  hurried  by;  darkness  de- 
scended and  the  lights  of  the  city 
called  — but  the  rich  glow  of  the 
afternoon  lingers  while  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Oberlin  go  on  “laboring 
and  learning.” 


Southern  Californians  Honor 
Memory  of  Dr.  Bosworth 

At  the  midwinter  gathering  of  the 
Oberlin  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, held  Friday,  February  24,  at 
7:00  p.  m.,  in  the  Windsor  Tearoom, 
Brack  Shops,  Los  Angeles,  Harry  F. 
Henderson,  general  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  spoke  on  the 
life  and  work  of  Dr.  Edward  Increase 
Bosworth.  Others  added  their  trib- 
ute of  affection. 

A resolution  was  passed  urging  that 
this  Association  request  President 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  to  appoint  a 
committee,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
done,  to  select  someone  intimately 
connected  with  Dr.  Bosworth,  to  pre- 
pare a suitable  biography  to  interpret 
his  life  and  perpetuate  his  influence; 
also  in  collaboration  with  the  family 
to  issue,  in  the  name  of  the  College, 
a memorial  edition  of  the  book  on 
which  Dr.  Bosworth  had  been  working 
for  a number  of  years,  so  that  its 
valuable  contents  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  world. 

At  this  meeting  also  a letter  of 
sympathy  was  directed  sent  to  the 
family  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilcox,  recently 
deceased,  expressing  appreciation  of 
his  work  as  a missionary  and  worth  as 
a man;  also  the  hope  that  the  book 
he  had  just  completed  as  a sequel  to 
“The  Man  from  the  African  Jungle” 
might  be  published. 


He  Would  Have  Celebrated 
His  Fiftieth  in  June 

Rev.  William  Cullen  Wilcox,  retired 
missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
from  South  Africa,  died  January  26, 
1928,  at  his  home,  1110  Esperanza 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Resident  of  Los  Angeles  for  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  become  well 
known  in  the  Congregational  churches 
around  for  his  iectures  based  upon  his 
adventures  in  the  Mission  field. 

Born  August  6,  1850,  Mr.  Wilcox 
has  lived  a long  and  eventful  life.  As 
a young  man  he  went  to  Montana  and 
worked  as  a cowboy.  Here  he  was 
converted  during  a terrific  thunder- 
storm in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

He  graduated  from  the  college  in 
1878,  and  from  the  seminary  in  1881. 
The  same  year  he  married  Ida  Belle 
Clary  and  started  with  his  bride  for 
Africa.  Choosing  a pioneer  field,  he 
was  sent  to  Portugese  East  Africa 
where  no  American  mission  had  yet 
been  located.  As  there  was  no  writ- 
ten language,  he  had  to  learn  the  dia- 
lect by  means  of  signs,  and  later  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  sounds  to  a sys- 
tem of  writing.  It  was  here  that  he 
obtained  the  thrilling  and  amusing  ex- 
periences that  he  describes  so  vividly 
in  his  recent  book,  “The  Man  from  the 
African  Jungle.” 


'CG— Mrs.  Rachel  Chamber  Hnnhy  died 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Grant, 
5.17  S.  Sandusky  Avenue,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
on  March  2.  Burial  took  place  at  Bn- 
cynis. 

’74— Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  on  January  1.9  of  Dr.  Mathew  An- 
drews of  1924  S.  College  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

'75-’7G — Eugene  D.  Burnell,  son  of  Ar- 
thur T.  and  Mary  Frazer  Burnell,  died 
at  her  home  in  New  York  February  20. 
Mr.  Burnell  was  a widely  known  engi- 
neer, having  built  and  operated  a muni- 
tions loading  plant  during  the  war,  and 
been  a member  of  the  engineering  staff 
for  (he  Panama  Canal.  He  was  a grad- 
naet  of  Cornell  In  1900. 

’70-'70— Mrs.  Clarence  .1.  (.Tosephino 
Woodworth)  Chase  died  of  pncnnioni.a  at 
her  home  in  Oberlin  March  22.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Chase  In  yiedina  In  1888 
Mrs.  Chase  moved  to  Oberlin  and  brought 
up  her  two  children  there.  Paul.  ex-’09, 
is  now  in  business  in  Buffalo,  and  Laura 
Nell.  '07,  Is  assistant  in  the  college  library 
in  Oberlin.  .Mrs.  Chase,  for  many  years,  had 
a few  student  roomers  and  any  boy  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  lived  at  her  house 
will  never  forget  the  thoughtfulness  and 
care  which  Mrs.  Chase  gave  them. 

'79— Annotincement  was  recently  made 
of  the  appolntmtnt  by  President  Coolidge 


After  his  fir.st  furlough  in  1888  he 
was  transferred  to  the  American  Zulu 
Mission  in  Natal,  where  he  labored 
during  the  next  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  In  1919  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  time. 

Settling  in  Los  Angeles  he  built 
with  his  own  hands,  though  then 
nearly  seventy,  the  house  in  which  he 
made  his  home  until  the  end.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  six  chil- 
dren and  nine  grandchildren 

The  oldest  son,  Mark  Francis,  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  in  1906  and  is 
now  teaching  in  the  Bakersfield,  Calif,, 
high  school,  and  the  next  to  the  young- 
est, Murray  Edwards,  also  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1920,  and  Is  now 
secretary  of  the  Lions  Club,  Chi- 
cago. P.  Burton,  now  in  business  in 
Pasadena,  went  to  Pomona  College. 
Gladstone,  who  served  with  the  Brit- 
ish army  during  the  war  as  volunteer 
from  Natal,  was  awarded  a scholar- 
ship in  Manchester  University,  Eng- 
land, from  which  he  graduated.  He  is 
now  with  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany in  Chicago.  Thomas,  the  young- 
est, is  in  business  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
while  the  one  daughter,  Anna  B.,  is 
married  to  a contractor,  Charles  M. 
Smith,  and  is  living  near  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


of  'Williiim  R.  Green  of  Connell  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  as  a Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
In  Washington.  Mr.  Green  Is  a member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
seventieth  Congress,  being  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Sleans  Committee. 

'84— Luella  Miner— And  China  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  hy  Dorothy  P.  Cush- 
ing in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  March. 
It  speaks  highly  of  Miss  Miner's  educa- 
tional and  missionary  work  in  China. 

'8.5- Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Minnie  A.  Stow  on  Feb- 
rnary  20  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

ex-’8o — Miss  Stella  Pope,  for  many 
years  associated  with  her  sister  as  ma- 
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Bnrial  services  were  held  in  Oberlin  on 
March  7. 

c'91— Since  1907  Emily  P.  Hartshorn 
has  been  parish  deaconess  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Until  four  years  ago  she  taught  music 
in  the  Institute,  which  Is  a part  of  the 
Brick  church. 

t'99— Woril  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Merle  A.  Breed,  on  February  24, 
at  Miami,  Arizona.  Rev.  Breed  rendered 
nearly  .98  years  of  service  In  the  minis- 
try In  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  be- 
fore going  to  .\rizona.  Mrs.  Ada  Fllklns 
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Breed,  93,  liis  widow,  is  liviug  nt  Arm 
Arbor,  Mich. 

94 — Uev.  aud  Mrs.  Milton  .1.  Norton  are 
located  in  the  couutr.y  parish  at  Iloilo, 
111.  (P.  O.  Earlville,  R.  F.  D.  G),  an  in- 
teresting open  conutiT  center,  with  mod- 
ern church  aud  parsonage,  consolidated 
school,  teachers’  cottage  and  siiporiuteu- 
dent's  house. 

Rev.  Roy  E.  Barnes  of  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  was  the  chapel  speaker  in  Oberlin 
March  7. 

'9.>-A  picture  of  Rev.  C.  Rexford  Ray- 
mond appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist  for  March  S.  He  is  now 
the  pastor  of  Pilgrim  church,  Chatta- 
nooga, Teuu. 

'90— Harry  R.  Hazel  of  1127.)  E.  11.7th 
St..  Cleveland,  teaches  at  the  East  Tech- 
nical  liigb  school. 

t 9< — Lee  J.  Travis,  who  has  been  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  church, 
Cortland.  N.  Y.,  for  seven  years,  has 
been  elected  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Congregational  Conference 
at  2S7  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Rev,  Travis’  home  address  is  704  Lan- 
caster Avenue,  Syracuse. 

’00 — Oberlin  College  was  represented  at 
the  2oth  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico  on  March  10-14  at  Rio  Pie- 
dras  by  Arthur  James  Harvey. 

‘01— Dan  Earle  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  inauguration  of  Mathew  Lyle 
Spencer  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  on  February  22. 

'01— Mrs.  Robert  E.  fMabel  :MiIlikan) 
Brown  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  has  recently 
been  elected  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Congregational  Women  of  Northern 
California,  and  also  member  of  the  pru- 
dential committee  of  the  American  Board. 

’03,  ’!>0-’03 — Dr.  Paul  L.  Corbin  has  re- 
turned to  America  from  Taiku,  China,  after 
nearly  25  years  of  service  with  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  that  country.  His  return 
was  occasioned  by  the  nervous  break- 
down of  ^Irs.  Corbin  who.  with  their  two 
small  children,  came  to  their  former  home 
in  Henry,  Til.,  last  year.  Mrs.  Corbin 
(Miriam  Locke)  slowly  lost  strength  and 
passed  away  March  10.  Besides  Mr.  Cor- 
bin sho  is  survived  by  four  children: 
Annie,  who  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1920:  Clara,  now  a senior  in  01>erlin: 

Helen  and  Allen,  in  school  at  Hoiiry.  Dr. 
Ernest  Bournor  Allen.  classmat(‘  of  Dr. 
Corbin  in  Oberlin,  conducted  the  funeral 
service. 

’04— Dale  R.  Smith  has  dl.sposed  of  Ins 
hardware  interests  in  Palnesville.  Ohio, 
to  a Cleveland  corporation.  He  will,  how- 
ever, continue  to  manage  the  business  for 
them.  His  son,  iveener,  is  a student  of 
architecture  at  Ohio  State. 

’00 — Dr.  Hsiang  H.  K’ung  has  been  ap- 
pointed a mcmlicr  of  the  new  governing 
body  of  the  reorganized  Nnlionnllst  Oov- 
ernment,  and  coiicurrcml  ly  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion. He  has  been  urged  to  accept  a po- 
sition in  the  new  cabinet,  liut  as  yet  has 
not  done  so. 

’07— Dr.  r^mnard  V.  Koos,  professor  of 
ediK-atlon  at  tlio  University  of  Minne- 
sota. has  l)oen  granted  leave  for  the 
spring  <iunrtcM’  in  order  to  make  a sur- 
vey of  HccoiHlary  schools  and  junior  col- 
leges in  California.  The  survey  Is  being 
nnaneed  by  the  legislature  of  California 


and  the  General  Education  Board  of  New 
York. 

‘07— This  Economic  World  and  How  it 
May  Be  Improved  lias  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Hugh  W.  Lester  and  Thomas 
N.  Carver.  Mr.  Lester  is  an  attorney  at 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  aud  Dr.  Carver  is 
professor  of  economics  at  Harvard,  hav- 
ing formerly  held  the  same  position  at 
Oberlin. 

97 — Fred  G.  Fulton,  who  has  been 
with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  for  many  years,  has 
recently  moved  to  32G  E.  “A"  Street,  Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

‘09— George  S.  Dickin.sou,  a professor  at 
Vassar  College,  has  been  granted  a leave 
of  absence  for  the  first  semester  of  next 
year,  1928-29. 

'10 — George  Vradeuburg  of  Toledo,  was 
speaker  at  the  student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meet- 
ing hi  Oberlin  recently. 

‘10— Deane  Phillips,  director  of  the  Ncav 
York  state  bureau  of  markets,  was  re- 
cently elected  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  food  research  council.  This  organi- 
zation is  made  up  of  the  various  agencies 
carrying  on  research  work  in  food  dis- 
tribution in  the  metropolitan  district.  In 
addition  to  this  post  Mr.  Phillips  was  also 
recently  elected  president  of  the  National 
association  of  marketing  officials,  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Phillips  is  a resident  of  Dolmar,  N.  Y. 

’ll — Vida  L.  Askew,  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Kansas  State  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, Emporia,  Kans.,  is  this  year  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Faculty  Women,  a 
professional  organization  whose  purpose 
is  to  give  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  girls  of  the  school  and  to 
stimulate  professional  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  women  of  the  faculty.  Miss 
.\skew  is  also  a member  of  a club  of  one 
hundred  prominent  professional  women 
of  the  state. 

’12— Mary  Burr  Hulsizer  has  taken  the 
position  of  instructor  of  School  Hygiene 
in  the  public  schools  of  Newark.  N.  J. 
She  has  a staff  of  47  teachers  under  her. 

‘13— This  year  Deborah  Smith  is  study- 
ing at  Columbia  University  for  an  M.A. 
degree  in  English.  Miss  Smith's  address 
is  411  W.  noth  Street,  New  York  City. 

c'13— Dr.  Horace  Hutchins  Le  Sour,  the 
husband  of  Helen  Crossott  Le  Sour,  died 
of  endocarditis,  following  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  at  his  home  in  Batavia, 
N.  Y..  March  2.  Dr.  Lc  Sour  was  a mem- 
li(*r  of  a prominent  family,  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  Batavia  in  all 
its  cultural  aspects.  Tic  graduated  from 
Rochester  University,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York.  He 
was  a incmlior  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  and  the  honorary  medical  fra- 
t(‘rnity.  Alpha  Omega  Aljiha.  He  was  a 
surgeon  of  unusual  knowledge  and  skill 
and  a man  of  rare  personal  qualities. 
His  professional  work  centered  around 
the  admirable  St.  Jerome’s  hospital,  which 
ho  was  largely  insf  rumontnl  in  ostab- 
lisliing. 

Dr.  liC  Scur  was  in  the  Mi'dlcal  ('orps 
at  l''orl  Slocum  and  Camp  Oglclhorpe, 
(Jeorgla,  during  tlie  World  War.  In  the 
lat((M*  place  he  .servi'd  as  Instmelor  In 
anatomy.  lie  was  vice-president  of  the 
V.  M.  A.  in  BMinvia,  a prominent  Uo- 
larlan.  and  last  sumiiu'r  lu*.  with  Mrs. 


Lo  Seur,  attended  the  International  Con- 
vention at  Owteud.  ue  was  viee-presi- 
dont  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Assoelnlion  of  Railroad  Surgeons,  and  a 
leading  ineniht'r  of  llio  surgeons'  organi- 
zation of  the  New  York  Central  lines. 

He  is  survived  liy  his  widow  anil  four 
lovel.v  children,  Jeanne,  Marcia,  John 
David  and  Suzanne. 

’14 — Lora  Catlhi  Hauser  (Mrs.  S.  P.), 
with  her  husband  is  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  in  Santiago,  Chile.  Mrs.  Hauser 
is  director  of  the  Institueiou  “Sweet”  de 
Cilia  Social,  a big  social  center  with  dis- 
pensary, social  hall  dormitories,  educa- 
tional classes.  It  includes  a training  cen- 
ter for  girls  as  church  helpers,  nurses  aud 
dispensary  work.  The  Hausers  hope  to 
come  to  the  States  next  summer  for  a 
year. 

‘15— J.  Bradley  Buell  is  now  director  of 
the  Community  Chest  at  New  Orleans. 
This  first  year  of  his  incumbency  the 
Chest  secured  more  money  than  any  pre- 
vious time  in  its  history. 

— Carlton  K.  Matson,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  for 
the  past  year,  resigned  that  position  to 
become  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press.  Mr.  Matson  is  a member  of 
the  lioard  of  trustees  and  treasurer  of 
the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  the  Park 
School  aud  a member  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cational Association  aud  the  Cleveland 
Conference  for  Educational  Cooperation. 
He  began  his  new  work  with  the  Press 
on  April  1. 

’15— Amy  M.  Hemsing  is  teaching  this 
year  in  the  Sework  Park  high  school, 
Now  York  City.  Miss  Hemsing's  address 
is  103  State  Street,  Brooklyn. 

‘IG— At  the  inauguration  of  Henry  John 
Doermanii  as  president  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  Toledo  on  March  19,  Ober- 
lin College  was  represented  by  Dr.  Clar- 
ence E.  Hufford. 

t‘l7— “ Our  International  House:  the 

Religion  of  an  American  Town,”  a book 
by  Rachel  Brooks,  has  recently  been  add- 
ed to  the  Oberlin  College  Library.  In  the 
preface  of  the  book  the  author  says  th.at 
leisure  for  making  the  survey  was  afford- 
ed by  the  Gilchrist-Pottcr  prize  fund  of 
Oberlin  College,  which  was  awarded  her 
in  1024-25. 

’17— Chester  A.  Graham  is  leader  of  an 
educational  tour  nnrlcr  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Acquaintance  Travel,  Inc., 
next  summer.  Mr.  Graham’s  address  Is 
407  Chalmers  Street,  Champaign.  111.  He 
is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  is  assistant  nt  the  Congre- 
gational church  on  the  campus. 

’17— A daughter  was  horn  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  W.  GerrI.sh,  225  Kensington  Ave- 
nue, West  mount,  Quebec.  February  27. 

’17— .’\ntic  M.  Lewis  Is  teaching  Latin 
and  English  nt  Kent  Roosevelt.  Kent, 
Ohio.  Miss  Lewis  lives  at  2<D  Chestnut 
Blvd..  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

’17-’19— 'riic  ongngomont  of  Miss  Jose- 
phliK'  Dodge  of  New  York  to  Richard  A. 
Kimball.  .«ou  of  Professor  and  Mr.s.  Ar- 
thur S.  Klinliall  of  Olawlin,  lias  been  an- 
nounced. lUr.  Kinilmll  Is  connected  with 
a larg(*  architectural  tirm  in  New  York. 
I'he  wedding  is  to  take  jdace  May  24. 

’18-  Elvada  Marshall  is  studying  for  an 
M.A.  d(‘gr«‘e  in  English  nt  Columbia  TTni- 
versify.  Sh<‘  Is  living  at  411  W.  llGtli 
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OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 


— - FOR  S ALE  — 
Dwelling  on  Elm  Street  which  was  built 
by  the  late  Charles  M.  Hall, 

No.  280  Elm  Street $15,000.00 

This  is  a splendid  Oberlin  property,  in  the  best 
of  locations.  The  purchase  may  be  financed  on 
rather  easy  terms. 

Louis  E.  Burgner 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

21  South  Main  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


BEAUTIFUL 
SPRING  FOOTWEAR 

NEW  SHADES— NEW  STYLES 

Popular  Prices 

Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

15  North  Main  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


For  Your  Oberlin  Parties  Have  An 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Song  Book 

11.50  Prepaid 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  Greatest  of  All  Joys 

Is  Creating  the  Possibility  of 
Having  Things 

LEARNING  how  to  save  dollars  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a possibility. 

WH  EN  you  save  as  much  as  j'ou  can ; 

WHEN  3’ou  educate  yourself  for  greater  things; 
WHEN  you  keep  track  of  the  small  things  and 
have  a bank  account  to  do  it  with,  you  will  ac- 
complish whatever  you  .set  out  to  do. 

USE  our  bank  for  that  purpose. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


The  Painted  Window 

AND  MARTIN  INN 

19  East  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNI 
PARTIES,  SMALL  QROUPS,  ETC. 


Apollo  Theatre 


Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 
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Street,  New  York  City. 

'18,  *22-'23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Hill 
Wright  (Kathryn  Brown)  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  daughter,  Angela,  on  Feb- 
rurary  25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  live  in 
Madison,  N.  J. 

'10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ellison  (Anna 
Holcomb),  after  spending  the  spring  in 
Yakima,  Wash.,  expect  to  go  to  Panama 
for  the  summer. 

'20— Jeannette  Crittenden  is  assisting  in 
the  Phj’siological  Chemistry  department  at 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School 
and  studying  for  her  M.S.  degree.  Miss 
Crittenden’s  address  is  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich. 

c’20— Mary  A.  Gibson,  who  is  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  schools  of  Brackenridge, 
Pa.,  is  directing  a pageant  for  the  Junior 
high  school,  in  which  200  children  will 
participate. 

c’20— After  studying  during  the  fall  term 
with  Herbert  Witherspoon,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Musical  College,  Paul  E. 
Gro.sh  has  taken  a position  as  organist 
and  director  of  music  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Mr. 
Grosh  has  the  direction  of  two  choirs 
and  a quartet. 

*21 — Miss  Ruth  McCollum  is  a graduate 


After  College"'What? 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School 

Offers  a one-year  course  for 
college  graduates.  The  degree 
B.S.  in  L.S.  is  granted. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Superfluous  Hair? 


TRADE  MARK 


A Necessity  to  Every  Woman*s  Toilette 

ENZIT  Destroys  Hair  by 
removing  roots 

Safe — Harmless — Guaranteed 

Only  $1.00 

Good  Stores  and  Beauty  Shops 
or  use  Coupon 

KN'Zrr  U.MIOU.VTOIUKS,  INC. 
Olicrlln,  Ohio 

I enclose  $1.00  for  your  regular 
Enzlt  package,  mailed  In  a plain 
wrapper. 

Name  

Street  

City State 

DnigglHt'H  Name 

AddrcHH  f).C.M.  *1-28 


nurse  and  has  charge  of  the  nursery  In 
West  Suburban  hospital,  Oak  Park,  111. 

*21— Gertrude  S3’me  is  teaching  Health 
Education  in  the  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Her  address  is 
526  E.  SOth  Street,  New  York  City. 

'21--R0V.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Noyce 
(Harriet  Norton)  have  recently  located  at 
Atlantic,  Iowa,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church.  They  have  three 
sous,  Donald  Sterling  live  years  old,  Gay- 
lord Brewster,  nearly  tw’o,  and  Robert 
Norton,  three  mouths. 

'21— Dr.  Carrol  H.  and  Marguerite 
Smith  Browning  are  now  living  in  Paines- 
villo,  Ohio,  where  Dr.  Browning  is  prac- 
ticing medicine.  They  have  a daughter, 
Patricia  Aun,  born  February  16. 

t‘21-22,  c'22— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N. 
Montgomery  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  sailed 
March  10  for  a Mediterranean  cruise  to 
spend  the  summer  mouths  in  Jerusalem, 
where  Mr.  Montgomery  is  to  do  work 
with  the  American  School  of  Oriental 
Research.  He  is  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language  and  literature  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

’22— Helen  Hyde  (Baker)  is  a farmer’s 
wife  in  Rollo,  III.,  and  has  a three-year- 
old  daughter,  Frances  Anne  Baker. 

’22— Wraj^  Warner  is  health  director  of 
the  Syracuse  Y".  W.  C.  A.  Her  address 
is  516  Ostron  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

’22— Raymond  M.  Nye  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  with  offices  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

’22— Helen  Alderman  is  teaching  her 
third  j'car  in  Providence,  R.  I.  She  is 
teaching  history  in  the  Commercial  high 
school. 

c’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lancashire 
(Helen  Merry)  have  moved  from  Purdue 
to  Ohio  State  Univer.sitjL  They  are  liv- 
ing at  3026  Indianola,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

’22— Dorothy  M.  Goetz  and  Harold  H. 
Gearhart  were  married  on  November  25 
at  Mansfield.  Ohio.  Thc.v  are  now’  living 
at  1870  E.  75th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’23— Oil  October  2,  1926,  Sarah  Baird 

was  married  to  Erw’in  W.  Humes  of  Jop- 
lin, 5Io.  They  are  making  their  home  at 
152  Harris  Street,  Amherst,  Ohio. 

’23— lone  Mack  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Nortlnvestern  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Mack  lives  at  1508  Hinman 
Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

c’23— On  October  1 Miss  Esther  Byer 
was  married  to  Mr.  E.  II.  Workman  of 
Now’  York  City.  They  arc  living  at  35 
N.  Maple  Avenue,  Ridgcwoml,  N.  J., 
whore  Mr.  Workman  Is  manager  of  Pur- 
chases and  Stores,  Contra)  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  and  where  ^^rs.  Workman 
already  ha.s  a small  piano  class. 

*23— Last  summer  OIndls  S.  Berry  re- 
ceived b(‘r  degree  from  Pittsburgh 

UnlversUy  In  Iho  Graduate  School  of  Sec- 
ondary Education.  Miss  Berry  is.  this 
year,  head  of  tlie  Roinnneo  Language  de- 
partment of  Slate  Golloge.  Dover,  Del., 
and  1‘hysieal  Educallon  director  of  col- 
leg<‘  ami  normal  girls. 

’21— Joseph  Alnley  Is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  in  Des  IMalnes,  III.,  and  di- 
recting the  choir  of  a Chicago  Cnngrcga- 
llonal  church. 

’2-1  >tr.  and  ^irs.  Clamice  Illlherry 
have  a son,  Conrad  Arlhnr,  horn  March 
1.  Mr.  ITilherry  Is  now  Inking  graduate 
work  In  Chicago  TInIversily. 
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Changing  College 

by 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

$1.50 

"ii 

HAYLOR’S 

Books  and  Stationery 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m* 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 
13  West  College  St. 
OBERLIN 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Plione  420 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin.  Ohio 
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If  You  Owned  Our  Safe 
Deposit  Vault 

You  would  have  no  more  security  for  your  possessions 
than  you  may  have  by  renting  a single 
box  at  less  than  a cent  a day 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“On  The  Comer” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


NEW  WAYNE  KNIT 
HOSIERY 

Feature — 

Slenderette  Heel 

All  Silk  Chiffon  and 

Service  Weights 

$1.65  and  $1.85 

The  Season’s  Colorings  are 
unusual  examples  of  the 
dyers’  art.  ' 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 
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A-VAILABLE,  Siufinier  Cot- 
tage on  Lake  j\I ichigan 
Near  Muskegon 
Perfect  Beacli  Pine  Woods 
A Congenial  Community 
(Not  a Summer  Resort) 
$75.00  per  month 

For  further  details  address 
ALLAN  F.  ROOD 
650  Arlington  Place 
Chicago 


N E W C O M E R S 
TO  OBERLIN 

will  want  a house 

I Have  Them 

LARGE— SMALL 
FURNISHED 
UNFURNISHED 
RENT— SELL 

W rite  now,  as  best  avail- 
able places  for  the  fall  are  re- 
served in  the  spring. 

T.  ].  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  O. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES  

Declaration  of  • 

* Independence 

WE  have  issued  an  offi- 
cially approved  fac- 
simile parchmentcopy  of  the 
famous  Declaration,  suit- 
able for  framing. 

You  may  have  one  of 
these.  Free  of  charge,  upon 
written  application  to 
INQUIRY  BUREAU 


197  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  send  me  FREE  fac- 
simile of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. (I  enclose  5c.  to 
cover  postage.) 

Name 

Address 


^SIXTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OFIWSINESS — 


‘121  -Mrs.  (iraco  Sniilh  Brooks  is  teach- 
ing English  and  I'hyslcal  Education  in 
the  Hudson  high  school,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

*2-1-  Theodore  TCricUson  is  assistant 
head  of  the  Uomlttanoo  dopartinent  of 
the  Eanners  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York.  Mr.  ICricksoiTs  address  is  0.52 
I'Hrst  Avenue,  Now  York. 

'24— Carl  Bauinhart  is  located  in  New 
York  as  eastern  representative  for  the 
Churchill  ‘Weavers  of  Berea,  Ky. 

c‘2r>.  ‘24—On  September  7 Bello  Pratt 
was  married  to  Paul  Zimmerman  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Of  those  constituting  the 
briilal  party  live  were  also  Oberlin  grad- 
uates. They  were  Margaret  Robb,  Bea- 
trice Harris,  Ruth  Causey  Brainerd,  Mar- 
jorie Wheeler  and  William  Payne.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Zimmerman  are  living  at  .5422 
AVa.shington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

'25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McCoy  (Kath- 
ryn Kleinhaiis)  are  now  located  at  4101 
Wentworth  Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr. 
McCoy  is  sales-engiueer  of  the  Locke  In- 
sulator Company. 

'2.5 — Little  Stories  a Museum  Tells  is 
the  title  of  the  column  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  which  Dorothy  A.  Treat  has  been 
writing  in  connection  with  her  work  at 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Miss  Treat’s  address  is  10912  Car- 
negie Avenue,  No.  26,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'2.5 — A daughter,  Jane  Connet,  was  horn 
on  January  17  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  C. 
Williams  (Edith  Faith  Connet)  of  1857 
E.  S.5th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ex  ’26,  ’25— In  September  Mary  E. 

Becker  and  Salah  H.  Awad  were  mar- 
ried. Mr.  Awad  received  his  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Princeton  'University  in  June, 
1926,  and  Is  now  in  his  second  year  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

'26— Carol  B.  Cotton  recently  read  a 
paper  before  an  association  of  deans  and 
registrars.  Miss  Cotton  is  teaching  at 
Bennett  College  for  Women,  Henderson, 
N.  C. 

ex-’20— This  year  Charles  K.  Chiu  is 
studying  music  education  at  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  Univer.sity,  and  is  sing- 
ing in  Opera  Club,  the  Teachers’  Glee 
Club,  and  the  Columbia  University 
Chorus.  Mr.  Chiu  lives  at  500  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City. 

’27— “Automobiles  and  Games”  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  iSIartin  L.  Grant  ap- 
pearing In  the  November  Fins,  Feathers 
and  Furs.  Mr.  Grant  is  teaching  Botany 
half  time  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  spending  the  rest  of  the  time  doing 
graduate  work  in  Botany,  Zoology  and 
Ecology. 

’27— After  working  la.st  summer  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  Library  and  doing 
some  work  toward  her  M.A.  degree,  Vir- 
ginia Beckwith  accepted  a position  In  the 
Columbus  school  system  for  this  year. 
She  has  been  teaching  elementary  work 
along  with  n music  course. 

c’27— Grace  Good  Is  studying  piano  un- 
der Wjiltcr  Spry  at  the  Columbia  School 
of  Mn.slc,  Chicago.  Miss  Good  Is  also 
teaching  privately  at  her  home,  240 
Thatcher  Avenue,  River  Forest,  Til. 

’27-  J.  Paul  Thompson  is  working  in 
the  physical  research  department  of  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  plant  In  Akron, 
Ohio.  He  plans  to  go  to  Boston  Sehool 
of  T(‘ehiiology  In  .Tune  for  n two-year 
course  in  aeronaut les. 


GIBSON’S 
Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES 
OF  ALUMNI 

J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 
Attorney-at-Lavv 

1213-14-15-16-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address— “McHall” 


Four  Unusual  Safeguards 

No  Loans  to  Oiir  Officers  or  Directors 

Cleveland  Trust  executives  would  doubtless  be 
classed  as  “preferred  risks”  as  borrowers  any- 
where, but  they  choose  not  to  loan  to  themselves 
or  one  another,  money  that  depositors  have  en- 
trusted to  them. 

Directors — who  Direct 

Fifty-nine  leaders  of  their  several  businesses  and 
professions  actually  direct  the  policies  of  this 
bank  by  remarkably  regular  attendance  at  two 
meetings  each  week. 

Continuous  Daily  Audit 

Frequent  audits  are  everywhere  recognized  as 
essential  to  sound  management.  The  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  maintains  a large  force  of  audi- 
tors, who  constantly  check  the  bank’s  transac- 
tions. Their  reports  go,  not  to  the  officers,  but 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

Joint  Control  of  Assets 

Access  to  our  vaults  is  controlled  by  two  combi- 
nations, one  of  which  is  known  only  to  the 
auditors,  whose  presence  is  therefore  necessary 
together  with  an  authorized  bank  employee  when 
access  is  had  to  securities  or  reserve  cash. 


Clevelanb 
XLvmt  Company 

RESOURCES  OVER  $240,000,000.00 


glad  you  ^phoned  me,  Jim!” 

Of  course  he  is  happy  about  it.  And  any  classmate  of  yours  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  phone  him  when  you  are  in  his  town  and  have  some 
time  to  kill.  Particularly  if  you  have  not  seen  each  other  for  years . . . 
This  is  only  one  of  the  pleasant  things  that  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Hotels  make  possible.  At  each  of  these  hotels  is  an  index  of  the  resident 
alumni  of  your  college.  When  you  are  travelling  and  have  a moment  to 
spare,  this  index  is  a treasure  trove  of  information  for  reviving  friend- 
ships that  mean  much  to  you . . . Stop  at  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
when  you  travel.  You  will  enjoy  the  experience.  And  you  will  be 
helping  the  Alumni  Office  in  furthering  the  work  which  it  is  doing. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Baltimore,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boston,  Copley-Plaza 
Chicago,  Blaclcstone 
Chicago,  Windermere 
Chicago,  AJIerton  House 
Cleveland,  Allerton  House 
Columbus,  Neil  House 
Fresno,  Californian 
Kansas  City,  Muehlebach 
Lincoln,  Lincoln 

Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  Biltmore 
Madison,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Nicollet 
Montreal,  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
Nere  Orleans,  Montcleone 
New  York,  Roosevelt 


New  York,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Northampton,  Mass. , Northampton 

Oakland,  Oakland 

Peoria,  III.,  Pere  Marquette 

Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Pittsburgh,  Schcniey 

Portland,  Ore.,  Multnomah 

Roihestcr,  Scncca 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

San  Diego,  Sc.  James 

San  Francisco,  Palace 

Seattle,  Olympic 

St.  Louis,  Coronado 

Syracuse,  Onondaga 

Toronto,  King  Edward 

Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 

IVashington,  D.  C.,  New  Willard 

IVilliamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  EXTENSION 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  Alumni  Office 

> 1 

• Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  I 

I managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels.  [ 

I °hlame... CIjss | 

I oAddress I 

j 0‘y ■ [ 

I ' 


itM\ 


